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NEWS OF 
HILE the apparently inevitable fall of Tobruk hangs fire 
a not unimportant and not whoily successful naval en- 
gagement in the Mediterranean is reported. In so far as the 
convoy which was being attacked got safe to its destination in 
Greece the enemy attack failed, but damage and casualties to 
the new  aircraft-carrier ‘ Illustrious,’ the 9,000-ton cruiser 
‘Southampton, and the destroyer ‘ Gallant * can hardly be con- 
sidered negligible, though there ts so far no indication of how 
serious the damage in each case is. The attack on January roth 
was made in the Sicilian Channel, between Sicily and Tunis, 
by two Italian destroyers, one of which was sunk, and large 

















Italian and German air-forces, of which at least twelve machines 
The engagement is in- 





were shot down and more damaged. 
teresting as evidence of the fact that the Luftzaffe has definitely 
gone to the Regia Aeronautica’s rescue at some cost to itself, for 
apart from the German machines shot down in the sea-fight nine 
aircraft, thought to be German Junkers, were destroyed when 
the aerodrome at Catania in Sicily was bombed on the night of 
Sunday-Monday. Important news seems likely to arrive from 
both the Libyan and the Albanian fronts at any moment, for the 
fall of Tobruk and the capture of the garrison isolated at the 
oasis of Jarabub can be safely counted on, and the important 
Greek success in the capture of Klisura on January roth should 

yuickly to the fall of Tepelini and an imminent threat to 
the port of Valona, which the R.A.F. have been bombing almost 
lhe question of whether to push beyond Tobruk and 1 
It may be wiser to 













lead quic 






daily. 
80, how far will involve important decisions 
ntion to Abyssinia and Eritrea—and Greece. 
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German-Soviet Trade Agreement 
Both in Germany and Russia the 
agrecment signed in Berlin and Moscow at the week-end was 





Soviet-German trade 
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cclaimed with enthusiasm, but none the less, while Germans 
appe ) regard it as a political triumph, Russian commentator 


1 emphasising what it does not indicate. It is primarily 





THE WEEK 





an extension of the trade agreement of February 11th, 1940, 
under which Germany undertook to send large supplies of 
manufactured goods in return for raw materials, oil and grain. 
The present agreement promises more, though it will be 
severely conditioned by means of transport. In the second 
place the agreement regulates the Baltic frontier problems, and 
provides for the transference of nationals. Beyond such under- 
takings as these there is no agreement for political, still less 
military, co-operation. The Russian Press point cut there is 
nothing in the pact which conflicts with Soviet neutrality, or 
which will prevent the Soviet from concluding similar agree- 
ments with other Powers. There are suggestions that if neutral 
America can help Britain there is no reason why neutral Russia 
should not help Germany. What is more to*the point is that 
in the sphere where Germany most of all wants Russian acqui- 
Balkans—it is clear that there is no agree- 

The Tass Agency points out that if German 


escence—in the 
ment whatsoever. 
troops have in fact gone into Bulgaria, such movement has 
taken place without the knowledge of the Soviet Government. 
Russia, that is to say, has not been drawn into German schemes 
for a division of interests in the Balkans, and has given no 
assurance as to her attitude in that critical region. 


Turkey, Britain and Bulgaria 

Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, General Sir James Marshall- 
Cornwall and Air Vice-Marshal Elmhirst were last 
Tuesday by the Turkish Foreign Minister and the Chief of the 
Turkish General Staff at Ankara, where they are to engage in 
Staff talks—the first since France fell out of the war. There 
will be much to discuss, first in relation to military co-operation 


received 


in the event of Turkey becoming engaged in the war, and 
secondly in regard to the supply of equipment. Germany and 
the Balkan countries have not failed to note that Turkey is in 
earnest, and would almost certainly act if Germany attempted 
In regard to the latter anxiety 


to march troops across Bulgaria 























59 THE 
has been much diminished by the firm speech of Professor 
Filoff, the Prime Minister, who declared that Bulgarian 
revisionist policy meant peaceful revision, and that his country 
was deiermined to safeguard its independence. Since then an 
official denial of the presence of German troops in Bulgaria has 
been issued. Pressure on Bulgaria wili no doubt continue, but 
Axis prestige has diminished and British prestige has increased 
since the victories in Africa and Greece. 


Thailand and Indo-China 
The conagion of wai spreads, and the country of Thailand 
formerly Siam) is now in open hostilities with French Indo- 
China, and her armies are invading the territory east of the 
Mekong River. The collapse of France has left this Eastern 
dependency perilously isolated, with Japanese forces on the 
north, operating in China, demanding the use of her territory 
against the Chungking Government, and Thailand on the east 
reopening old territorial claims at the moment of her greatest 
embarrassment. It is some 47 years since Indo-China acquired 
the territory which Thailand claims to be hers on grounds of 
history, race and geography ; and Thailand, under its present 
totalitarian ruler, who has Imperialist ideas modelled on those 
of Japan, is by no means the meek neighbour of fifty or even 
ten years ago. There is no doubt that Japan has been using 
her influence to induce Thailand to exploit the difficulties of 
Indo-China. Though there is not the least trace of any co- 
operation between the French authorities there and the British— 
rather the reverse—the present Japanese Government none the 
less regard all Eurepeans alike as obstacles to their “ New 
Jrder” in the Far East, and welcome every opportunity to 
veaken them at any point. But Thailand is playing a dangerous 
game. Japan is not backing her for her own sake, and seeks 
the dominant position in the China Sea. When opportunity 
occurs she will no more respect the rights of Thailand than 
of China. Thailand is in danger of discovering that the gains 
she may make by attacking French territory will prove to be 
mainly gains for Japan, whose battles she is now choosing to 
fight. 


Abyssinia in Revolt 

The Italians in Abyssinia have not yet felt the weight of u 
serious British attack such as that which has broken the Italian 
army in Libya, but their embarrassments are accumulating. Not 
only have they to reckon with the advanced British patrols in 
the Sudan and the South Africans in Kenya, and incessant 
attacks from the air, but there is also the growing organisation 
of Abyssinian revolt. The chieftains have been encouraged by 
the presence of the Emperor Haile Selassie in Khartum, whence 
he has visited the frontier and made contact with Abyssinian 
leaders, who risked their lives in travelling from the interior 
to meet him, and have gone home to prepare insurrection. The 
Emperor has reeently been holding court in Khaitum, whete 
many of his countrymen have come to train for the invasion 
force which he will lead to Addis Ababa. The Italians already 
find themselves exposed to attacks from guerillas in the rear, 
and organised forces on or near the frontier. Their army of 
occupation was a large one, but with every month that passes 
they are eating further into their reserves of oil and ammunition, 
whilst more is being destroyed by our bombers. The Emperor 
Haile Selassie reasonably looks forward to the re-establishment 
of an independent Abyssinia, to which he promises a just 
and constitutional government. 


The Standard of Living 

The first results of the Ministry of Labour’s inquiry into the 
cost of living in 1937-38 have new been published. They reveal 
the standard of living as expressed in the expenditure of 8,905 
families from whom—out of 10,000—full returns were obtained. 
Agricultural workers and those in long-continued unemploy- 
ment are excluded, but for the rest care was taken to ensure that 
the families were representative of the manual wage-carning 
class or those of non-manual workers with salaries not exceeding 
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£250 a year. The inquiry concerns expenditure alone, ng 
come, and thus concerns only the actual standard of living, 
average famuly, it appears, consisted of 3} persons, of whon 
were wage-earners ; its expenditure amounted to 853, ; ay 
lived in four rooms. The expenditure was reasonably distriby 
between food, 34s 1d.; rent and rates, 1os. 10d.; clothing gs ; 
fuel and light, 6s. 5d. ; and other items, 25s. 7d. The fig 
show that 40 per cent. goes te food instead of 60 per cent, x 
the official cost of living index; 13 per cent. to rent instead gf 
per cent.; end 9 to 10 per cent. to clothing instead of 12 y 
cent., from which it may be concluded that the cost of liv, 
index is out-of-date aud misleading. The general picture of, 
standard of living given by the analysis is more satisfactory ¢ 
had been suspected. But it must not be forgotten that it ley 
out the agricultural workers and the whcle body of those y 
suffer from chronic unemployment. Secondly, since it js 
average, the more prosperous conceal the distress of those ny 
the poverty-line. The small families, with their higher standarj 
are :hrown into the balance with the large families, with thy 
lower standards. The figures completely conceal the greats 
tragedy of working-class life—the depressed standard of livig 
of the worker with a wife and several dependent children. Thy 
do not disclose the mal-distribution of the workers’ incomes 
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Wages in War-Time 







It is satisfactory to find a great employer like Sir Malcda 
Stewart supporting wholeheartedly the proposals for wag. 
regulation put forward recently by Mr. Seebohm Rowntree 
The Imes. Mr. Rowntree, it will be recalled, laid down tym 
desiderata—to check inflation by means fair to all concerned 
and to provide a wage adequate, or at any rate less inadequy 
than at present, to maintain proper standards of housing aj 
nutrition. Basing himself on the results of his own sume 
when at York in 1936, he proposed that wages shall, so fe 
as possible, be pegged at their present level, but a cost-of-livig 
bonus be granted, governed not by existing and widely varyim 
wages, but by the rise or fail in the cosi of living as show 













by the Board of Trade Index. This, he suggested, might te gmall a: 
at the rate of 1s. for adult men and 7d. for adult women for wider 
every six points rise in the Index over the figure for October, gmmpossit 
1940, with a system of State family allowances for all childrza—J§nd mei 
the system being temporary, in the sense that it would noghe rela 
prejudice one way or the other any decision on the questi rofessic 


. 1. 
It was emphasised that the object ie delay 
pistricts 
an do ; 


sup 


to be taken after the war. 
of the plan was not to give workers generally an improved 
standard of living, but to prevent the existing standard from 
dropping too heavily as costs rise ; the bonus proposed wouli ™@ 
in most cases leave quite a substantial burden to be torre by 
the worker. The family allowance on a pre-war basis would 
famuy, 





medi: 


cost {83,000,000 if paid in respect of all cnildren in tre 
£ 39,000,000 if in respect of all except the first ; but it would he | 
involve much less new expenditure than that today, since allow Mr. | 
ances are already being paid to a large proportion of th @ommit 
population, e.g., soldiers’ families and evacuees. As Sit Bion sh 
Malcolm Stewart points out, there is a strong case for a confet- Bheen si 
ence on the whole question between employers, trade unionis’s Biyar to 
and the Government. dditios 
hot, of 
A Reservoir of Airmen -~™ 
S for t 
Preparations for a new long-term training scheme to increas Bprder \ 
the number of pilots, navigators and technicians available for Bo pre 
service with the R.A.F. were announced last week by Sit Bbbviou 
Archibald Sinclair. The time will come when in the com Rfonfer, 
petition for air supremacy the provision of skilled airmen wil Bjgsues 
become a more difficult problem than the production of cnough Byorld 





aeroplanes. There are clear signs that already Germany is mote Bpossib) 





concerned about pilots and navigators than about machines. 10 Bhuesti 
our OWN case, as our production continues to increas¢ and BBritair 
more aeroplanes arrive from America, we shall need mor« and Bion v 
more trained men. MHappily at the present time the neW Bbsoly 





recruits are known to be shaping well, and they will be worthy 
colleagues of those who shone in the battles of last summer 
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> NOt Mime there must be a constant flow to satisfy the needs of an 
ring, snding Force, and it was a sound idea to initiate a training 
thon Meme for promising young men on a national scale. The 
3 and HB oposed Air Training Corps provides pre-entry training for 
Stribuflipdidates for air crew and technical duties. Under one part 
8 88.4 the scheme the Air Ministry is arranging a six months’ 
e figullMorse for young men hoping to obtain commissions. Selected 
ENt. as will become members of the University and go through a 
ad of MBurse specially fitting them for future service in the R.A.F. It 
f 129MM interesting to hear that Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, Headmaster 
of lig Uppingham, is to act as Director of Pre-entry Training. 





















te of iher units of the Corps are to be formed at public. and 
Ory thalcondary schools, and locally throughout the country. By 
it learglhese means thousands of young men, carefully selected and 





OS¢ Wilitably prepared, should ultimately become available to swell 


it is glihe number of trained airmen, and enable the personnel of the 
OSC neal Force to keep pace with the material. 
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th they ° e 

creme he Hospital Services 


f live The hospital services of this country, already the subject of 
Thyliyxious consideration and organisation before the war, have 
les en put to a severe test during this period when great calls 
¢ made upon them and still greater must be expected. It is 
rtunate that the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, founded 
y the munificence of Lord Nuffield, is in being to pursue its 
falcon pdject of co-ordinating the services of the voluntary and muni- 
wag. fipal hospitals on a regional basis. It is the object of the Trust 
tree nfo help in extending to the whole country a system of regional 
m tmago-ordination first tried out at Oxford by the Joint Hospitals 
ern, Board, which was launched by Lord Nuffield. In a letter 
equae (which Mr. MacDonald, the Minister of Health, has sent to che 
2 ani phairman of the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, he 
‘urver expresses his interest in its work, and dwells on two important 
so fyMpoints. First, he agrees with the Trust that it is right to build 
mfp on the basis of existing organisations ; that the voluntary 
irying MPospitals must go on, but in closer association with those of the 
how focal authorities. Secondly, the local government area is too 
ht te Mmall a one for an effective unit ; the organisation must be on 
n fof wider regional basis. During the war it will obviously be 
ober, Mmpossible to undertake the long-term reconstruction of hospita} 
-2a—[gnd medical services which is more than due, or to decide 
| no gfhe relationship between the voluntary hospitals, the medical 
rofession and the State. But progress in co-ordination cannot 
e delayed. There is a grave danger that the strain in some 
oved MBistricts may at any moment reach breaking-point. The Trust 
from #an do a useful work now as well as later—though it must not 
ould @#e supposed that it can relieve the Ministry of Health of its 
> hy Mmmediate and pressing responsibilities 
ould 
nuiy, 
ui @the Future World Order 
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Mr. Greenwood’s personal statements about the work of his 
ommittee of Ministers who are to study post-war reconstruc- 
ion show that the terms of reference are even wider than had 
een supposed. Not only is he to study the transition from 
war to peace and subsequent reconstruction at home, but in 
ddition nothing less than the future world order. This does 
hot, of course, mean that the Government suppose, on the 

Mssumption that complete victory will have been won, that it 
8 for them to decide the form that a world, or European, new 


tder will take, or that it is for Mr. Greenwood and his group 
or 


“' © prepare its outline. On the other hand the Government 
Sit bviously uld not be content to go to a future peace 
i onference without full preliminary study of the international 
r ssues it will have to face, including questions of world security, 


f = . ° e a a" 
= Brorld economics, and world co-operation in a spirit as far as 
ff Possible democratic, and it appears that these are among the 


r uestions that Mr. Greenwood is required to study. Since 
r Pritain will be expected to take the lead, doubtless in conjunc- 
) 


ion with the United States, it is essential that she should be 
bsolutely clear in what direction she is to lead. This is implicit 
what are called “war aims,” but though the latter at this 
tage cannot be precise, it is necessary that there should 
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be continuous study between now and the end of war in regard 
both to principles and details which will enter into a subsequent 
settlement. Facts and expert opinions should be collected and 
revised again and again in the light of events, and all the 
material made available for the subsequent study of the 
Government and Parliament. But it must be stressed that the 
problem of home reconstruction, though closely interwoven 
with the international problem, demands a quite separate 
inquiry, and that Mr. Greenwood’s fact-collecting and thinking 
department must therefore resolve itself into not two, but three 
parts—the first being concerned only with the immediate 
transition from war to peace. 


War on the Billet-Snatchers 


The problem of billeting in the reception-areas has been 
with us since the beginning of the war, but it has become far 
more acute in recent months. A special correspondent of 
The Times, who has been visiting some of the crowded country 
towns, shows how much the position has been aggravated by 
irresponsible refugees who have dug themselves in at hotels 
and boarding-houses to the exclusion of other visitors, however 
important their business may be. The correspondent reports 
on a fact which thousands of others must have observed for 
themselves: that there exists an undesirable class of well-to-do 
people who hasten to remove themselves from any area at the 
first hint of danger, and secure points of vantage in safer areas 
and stay there as permanent visitors. Travellers engaged on 
essential war work or other important business are put to 
extreme inconvenience through the difficulty of finding sleeping 
accommodation. But it is not, of course, only the drones who 
are responsible for the congestion. There is competition for 
billets between the military authorities, Government Depart- 
ments, local authorities, private businesses, official and 
unofficial evacuees, and success in finding them often depends 
on luck or acquisitiveness rather than the urgency of the need. 
It is time that the whole question of billeting was taken in hand 
and dealt with systematically, so as to ensure lodgings for key 
men in the suitable places, and priority based on the necessities 
of each case. 


The Death of James Joyce 


James Joyce, who died at Zurich last Monday in his fifty- 
ninth year, evoked extremes of enthusiasm and irritation among 
friends and opponents more than any other literary figure of 
our time. His Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man won for 
him general and favourable recognition among serious readers. 
His Ulysses, suppressed, but none the less read, in 1920, secured 
for him the unlimited support of those who admired both his 
technique and what they called his realistic frankness, and the 
unlimited condemnation of those who disliked both his tech- 
nique and what they called his obscenity. His last book, 
Finnegan’s Wake, written in a language of his own inven- 
tion which only the very studious or the very credulous 
could fully understand, might well be set as an ex- 
amination test of human and aesthetic understanding. 
Though his origins and his subject-matter are all Irish, he 
expressed in an extreme form a movement which was making 
itself felt throughout the whole artistic world from twenty-five 
to twenty years ago in reaction against stardardised forms of 
art—the reaction against standardised ideas of life having 
already been expressed in the previous quarter of a century. 
More original was his inner psychological approach to human 
subject-matter, in which he in his way was doing what Proust, 
Dorothy Richardson and Virginia Woolf were doing in theirs. 
What distinguished him, however, from all others was his gusto, 
his robustness, his terrific vitality, which were of a power so 
great that he might have attained a lasting fame if he had not 
so fiercely set himself against the literary tradition and culti- 
vated the difficult and the extravagant. 
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THE CABINET AND WAR-AIMS 


7 HE Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Econo- 

mic Warfare confirmed in a public speech on Monday 
the general belief that the Cabinet would shortly issue 
a statement of war-aims. A Cabinet committee has been 
considering the question, and must be assumed to have 
reached conclusions. Whether the result of its labours 
is to be given publicity in the form of an official document 
or in a speech by the Prime Minister has not been stated. 
There would be more advantage in the latter method, 
for it would give Mr. Churchill a chance to reduce to order 
some at least of the confused thinking which much public 
discussion of the war-aim question has revealed. To 
achieve that order various distinctions must be drawn. 
War-aims and peace-aims may mean the same thing or 
different things. And war-aims may mean either the 
purposes we want the war to accomplish, or quite other 
purposes which, being unhappily at war, we intend to 
take the opportunity of achieving. In all these matters 
the Cabinet in its definition must avoid certain obvious 
dangers. It is not legitimate to frame war-aims less on 
their merits than with an eye to the effect they will have 
as propaganda either at home or in enemy countries or 
among neutrals. And it is not legitimate, as some aident 
evangelists of particular gospels seem to think it, to make 
the formulation of war-aims the excuse for the promul- 
gation of controversial proposals calculated to evoke as 
much opposition as support. It is least of all legitimate 
to suggest that this country when victorious wou'd have 
the right, even if it had the power, to dctate the internal 
order of any State or to impose any prescribed international 
order on it. 

If those limitations are observed the discussion of war- 
aim; may be prosecuted with some profit, though much 
of the demand for their definition appears to have no 
very deep foundations. The suggestion that “we don’t 
know what we are fighting for” can oa'y spring from a 
high degree of mental deficiency. We are fighting, as 
we have been fighting from the first, to prevent the domin- 
ation of Europe and the world by the fou! doctrine which 
is being proclaimed in every Nazi speech and demonstrated 
in all its bestiality in every article of Nazi policy. We. 
are fighting to keep the free nations of Europe free, and 
te restore freedom to the nations of Europe temporarily 
enslaved. Hitler, it is sometimes contended, is preaching 
a new order in Europe, and we must have a new and better 
order to set against it. The answer to that is twofold. 
Hitler’s new order has been extended over much of Europe 
already, and it becomes a worse advertisement with every 
extension of its corrosive blight. And it argues an undue 
depreciation of the pre-war order to suggest that because 
it was so inferior to the Nazi new order we must be casting 
feverishly about to furnish ourselves with something 
different. The League of Nations was made impotent 
by the totalitarian States. When they themselves have 
been made impotent by defeat it would be matching their 
defeat with defeatism to refrain from investing with some- 
thing more than its former strength, not perhaps the same 
League of Nations, but a body based on substantially the 
same principles, however. it may differ in mechanism and 
method. 

In the domestic sphere again—in which we can speak 
for no nation but our own—it is a mistake to regard the 
war as imposing the necessity for fundamental changes in 
the structure of society. What we need is to resume after 
the war the tasks which not one war but two have in some 
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respects interrupted, in others facilitated. Before 19) 
the stream of social reform was in full flood. Old » 
pensions and health insurance had been established. th 
principle of unemployment insurance had been approve 
Before the war was over an Education Bil! raising thy 
school-age had been made law. Along all those lines the, 
has been progress since, in increased pensions, extension 
of the pension system, more care for children, vast housiy 
schemes, more humane and generous recognition of thi 
right of public assistance. We were moving, through pubjj 
utility corporations, towards a sane Socialism. But for th 
ruinous cost of the last war we should have gone farth. 
than we did. But for the ruinous cost of this war % 
should be able when this war is over to go farther thy 
we shall. But at least we can resolve that progress shy 
be pegged, that there shall be no lowering, even ung 
financial stress, of the standards we have established. Ty 
rich, who are bearing an abnormal burden of taxation ; 
pay for the war, will have to bear it still to pay for th 
m.intenance of those social standards and their furthe 
improvement when improvement is possible. That wij 
be task enough to make all talk of a new social order supe. 
fiuous and subversive, and there will be scant shrift fy 
p'utocracy or privilege in the process of its accomplis- 
ment. The resolve to which we have to brace ourselyg 
is that in face of the appalling economic chaos which pea fi 
and demobilisation must precipitate we will remain a unitdf 
pcople and a people determined that the heaviest burda 
shall be placed on the broadest shoulders—though @ 
choulders will have to bear some of it. Whether that co 
be forced within the four corners of a war-aim or pza 
aim definition is for the Cabinet spokesmen or draughy 
men to discover. When they have recognised its implic} 
tions they will feel small temptation to go far beyond it 
There is nothing in this of Jlatssez-fatre. 
rcsolute and ceaselessly active application of principles a 
convictions that took firm root long before Hitler invaded 
Poland. And it takes full account, of course, of the nee 
fer adaptation to new circumstances and situations. | 
the words of the title of an admirable pamphlet embodying 
ten leading articles from The Times, “ Planning for Wef 
and Peace” is, in both its stipulations, indispensable. Be 
planning no more involves the assumption that in @ 
things the new is better than it does that the old is bette 
Certain lessons the war has inculcated, though it is trag: 
that a war should be needed to drive them home. NM 
in fact, was it. The truth which The Times in the is 
of its articles underlines, that “ Europe can no longer aflot 
a multiplicity of economic units, each maintaining © 
economic system behind a barbed wire entanglement 
tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions and barter agreements 
was a fundamental axiom for two decades at Geneva. ! 
the League had not been sabotaged the slow and _patiet 
progress being achieved in that field would have be 
accelerated. It may be that the stress of war and enslave 
ment may bring enlightenment and make agreement ft 
co-operative action on sound lines practicable. But it mu 
bz agreement between nations free to agree or disagrt 
If we are fighting for their freedom we cannot im 
limits on it—though it should be possible to ensure t 
sotid advantage accrues to States which do take steps! 
emancipate themselves from economic folly, as Poland # 
Czecho-Slovakia, for example, are already pledged to ¢ 
Peace-principles, in short, can be formulated and shovg 
be. It can be made clear, to begin with, that this Commo 
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wealth seeks to acquire no inch of territory for itself. It 
can be insisted that limitation of armaments is essential to 
the survival of civilisation, and that there must be some 
international organisation to control both that and economic 
and many other agreements between States. Its con- 
stitution and its powers cannot be defined with any 
advantage at this juncture, for far too many unpredictable 
factors are involved. Germany may still hold together or 
break up—not be forcibly broken up—into two or more 
independent units. Italy may have maintained or 
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EPORTS that opinion in Italy is moving so fast that there 
R is even a majority on the Fascist Grand Council in 
favour of a peace move fall so agreeably on our ears that it is 
obviously wise to give them for the moment very limited 
credence. It is very difficult, moreover, to see how Hitler 
could tolerate the idea of a separate peace by Italy, and if, to 
prevent that, he proceeded to occupy the country there is 
nothing very immediate that we could do about it. Such a 
move would be bad for Italy ; it would also be bad for Germany 
in entailing a further dispersal of force. German bombers on 
Italian aerodromes would be more dangerous to us than Italian 
bombers, but in fact German bombers are there already. If, 
in spite of everything, the possibility of a separate peace does 
materialise—and the United States might be able to do much 
to facilitate it—the question would at once arise how far we 
should do well to offer easy terms in order to get Italy quickly 
out of the war. The decisive factor there would have to be the 
extent to which Italy repudiated Fascism—Mussolini and cer- 
tain other leaders in particular—and the nature of the régime 
succeeding it. No peace could inspire any confidence so long 
as totalitarianism retained any strength. There might have to 
be for a transitional interval some form of military or other 
dictatorship as the alternative to anarchy, but the condition “ no 
peace with Mussolini” ought, I suggest, to be fundamental. 
In any case the Italian fleet would have to be handed over per- 
manently or temporarily, if only to make sure of keeping it out 
of German hands. 

* . * * 


The uniform failure of the Italian land, sea and air forces, by 
the way, obviously involves in the general humiliation the 
Minister responsible for the administration of each of the 
three services concerned. It is reported that animated 
recriminations between the Minister for War (Benito Mussolini) 
and the Minister for Marine (Benito Mussolini) ended in an 
agreement to blame it all on the Minister for Air (Benito 
Mussolini). 


* * 
I find, from information reaching me from outside the B.B.C., 
that I was unwittingly unjust in attributing to the Religious 
Director of the B.B.C., and his advisory committee, responsi- 
bility for “‘ banning ” various well-known preachers of different 
denominations on account of their pacifist views. This was, 
in fact, I am assured, a policy in which Mr. Welch and the 
committee have been compelled against their will to acquiesce. 
Whose policy, then, is it? That of the Director-General of the 
B.B.C., Mr. F. W. Ogiivie? Mr. Cgilvie is no Reith. He, too, 
has to do a great deal of acquiescing. The real power is the 
Chairman of the B.B.C., Sir Allan Powell, who, now that the 
Board of Governors has been reduced from seven members to 
two—at the sacrifice of such progressive personalities as Dr. 
J. J. Mallon and Miss Margery Fry—has become practically 
supreme at Broadcasting House. It might be hard to define 
what qualifications are most needed in a virtual dictator of the 
B.B.C. Sir Allan’s, judging from his record in Who’s Who, 
have hitherto concerned food, hygiene and public assistance. 
The whole question of the effective control of the B.B.C., and 
its relation to the Ministry of Information and the House 
of Commons, and the powers exercised by its Governors and its 
Director-General, seems to need searching investigation. 


* * 
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repudiated Fascism. The United States, Russia, Japan and 
other lesser States may before peace comes be belligerent— 
and in each several case victorious or defeated—or neutral. 
Our desire for a particular settlement and a particular inter- 
national order may not be identical with our power to 
secure it. The fundamental aim is clear, to build a world 
in which nations and individuals are free to live their lives 
as they will, subject only to the condition of not infringing 
someone else’s freedom. But to attempt to detail this 
in the form of a company prospectus may be inadvisable. 






NOTEBOOK 


The aliens problem once more. On the notorious camp at 
Huyton, near Liverpool, a good deal has been written at one 
time and another, but too little has been said about the com- 
bination of cruelty and folly involved in interning a minority 
of anti-Nazi refugees—almost all of them placed by their 
tribunals in the C, or highest, class—with a blatant and defiant 
Nazi majority. I hope some searching questions will be put 
to the Home Secretary about this when Parliament reassembles, 
for there is ample evidence that gross intimidation on the part 
of the Nazis is going on. Some of the minority are said to be 
Communists. That may or may not be so. What is certain 
is that they ardently desire the defeat of German Nazism, 
which is the best of reasons for not associating them with 
avowed Nazis—Germans who happened to be in this country 
when the war broke out, and are under the protection of the 
Swiss Legation, which now represents German interests here— 
who as ardently desire a German victory 

7 * * * 

Sir John Lavery was a very distinctive figure, and his death 
will leave a gap in other milreux than the Royal Academy. He 
never allowed himself to paint really distinguished pictures, 
and did nothing to encourage real distinction in painung— 
probably he seldom realised its presence. He lacked the nice 
judgement of his early idol, Whistler, but was never misled 
by a too-brilliant talent, like Sargent. For even in his portraits 
he was never quite satisfied with any fashionable burnish or 
dazzle. This made him a respectable figure as an academic 
painter; he was already, on account of his personality, a jolly 
one. Notoriety for its own sake was not his line, nor was the 
fitful obscurity of the self-disciplinarian. He went all out for 
success, with the proviso that he would paint up to a standard 
and not down to a demand. His bent was for neither the 
story picture nor the form picture; he was a recorder. And 
what he liked best to record was the full sunlight on a country 
house terrace, or the transient sunlight in a marbled hall, each 
of them frequented by well-known figures with easily-recog- 
nisable faces. He was as honest and lively a recorder of rich 
sitters and ceremonial occasions as we have had in this century. 

. * * * 

For a great many people black-out evenings mean a good 
deal more reading than usual, some of it cursory, some of it 
thought-out. There is something to be said for either method, 
but perhaps more for the latter. A little guidance is some- 
times useful, and perhaps some readers of this column might 
care to volunteer it (in the form of letters to the Editor, for 
space is lacking here). As an example of what I mean, you 
might start with that most excelent and too little known book, 
Queen Anne, by Herbert Paul, to be obtained in Dent’s Way- 
farers’ Library, and with that as groundwork go on to Lesiie 
Stephen’s Swift, and the same writer’s Pope, and Courthope’s 
Addison, and Minto’s Defoe, all in the English Men of Letters 
series, continue with some of Swift himself, particularly the 
Journal to Stella, some of Pope, some of Addison, throw 
in a novel or two on the period, like Esmond, and draw 
your impressions into a unity again with the chapters on 
Anne in G. M. Trevelyan’s England Under the Stuarts—or 
better still, his great three-volume England Under Queen Anne. 
Scores of such short courses could, of course, be suggested. 

JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: THE ITALIANS IN TROUBLE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE “illness ” of General Soddu appears to have affected 

the whole Italian army. The position cannot be changed 
by replacing him by a token leader ; and it is evident that no 
one can exercise, the functions of Chief of Staff and, at the 
same time, that of commander in the field. In such circum- 
stances the former history of the Chief of Staff is of much less 
interest than the meaning of announcing a change which can 
at best be purely temporary. Certain obvious explanations 
spring to the mind. It is possible that the nominal command 
exercised by the Chief of Staff may be designed to cover an 
actual control carried out by a German ; but if this should be 
the case we are on the eve of great events, since the position 
in Albania is far from static, and in Libya there is no obvious 
reason why the future should not repeat the past. If this had 
been a matter of luck, or conditioned by circumstances which 
have now passed, Graziani might re-establish his reputation ; 
but his defeats appear to be coloured by a thread of defeatism, 
lack of enterprise or of strategic insight that runs through the 
entire range of Italian operations. 

It cannot be denied that when they wish the Italians can 
resist. Klisura, the fall of which was the last symptom cf 
General Soddu’s malaise, had formed an unyielding knot in the 
fibre of the resistance of central Albania for about a month ; 
and these stubborn knots had been experienced at Pogradets, 
Kalpaki and Argyrokastro. But what it is difficult for anyone 
to discover is any trace of sound strategy or even able tactics 
in the Italian conduct of the war. Real strategic insight colours 
the development of a campaign, running through it like the 
clear theme of great literature or music ; but nothing of the 
sort has been discernible in any of the Italian campaigns. 


The attack upon Greece gives the impression of something 
into which the Italian armies drifted rather than something in 
which they deliberately engaged at the mcment of their own 
choice and under circumstances they had themselves shaped. 
Yet there appears to have been a plan; and, when General 
Soddu took over the command, it was approaching its foreseen 


climax. ‘The troops were then converging upon the gate of 
Thessaly, Metsovo; but, somehow, the command allowed then 
to be taken in detail and bottled up in a defile when they should 
have been in the clear. The plan, presumably, was then to 
take the Greek Macedonian army in flank and rear, and, by an 
attack from three sides, destroy it and open up the way to 
Salonika. But the plan had none of the simplicity of true 
strategy, and it perished of its own confusions and inherent 
. difficulties. 

General Soddu could never retrieve the situation ; and the 
fall of Klisura is but the climax of his failure. Whether the 
Greek thrust is to be developed most vigorously towards Berat 
or not, it seems that the situation is now more fluid than it has 
been for some weeks. Any prolonged.stand at Tepelini will 
hait the immediate advance upon Valona; but an appreciable 
advance towards Berat must affect the position over the whole 
front, from the coast to the frontier lakes. Can Germany 
really dissociate herself from the possibilities that appear to lie 
on the surface? It is difficult to think so ; and yet it is pretty 
certain that any relief of the situation will demand clear and 
decisive action against Greece, not here, where she stands in 
her strength, but where she is exposed. The possibilities in the 
situation are obvious ; and the impulse to vigorous interven- 
tion is strengthened by an examination of the Italian situation 
in Africa. 

It seems impossible that General Wavell has the resources 
for anything more than a tactical offensive in the Sudan, even 
with the help of the South African Forces. But native popula- 
tions are volatile; and there is evidence that the tribes of 
Abyssinia are beginning to catch fire. Here, once again, one 
can see the great opportunities missed by the Italian command. 
It must be admitted that the force in Italian East Africa has 
made itself a nuisance and a humiliation to us; but is that the 
sole strategic inspiration behind the operations, from the capture 


of Kassala onwards? A Wavell would have seen the capital y 
the Sudan beckoning him in the distance, with a fair railwy 
inviting an advance up it. He would have recognised that » 
advance with his full force must have chances that no other yg 
of his troops could promise. When the Italian commande 
began to strike at every point of the compass, he was less com. 
pelling dispersion in his enemy than reducing his own force tp 
ineffectiveness. Even if the Eastern native judges largely by 
the superficial, he must have recognised that the British Cop. 
mand had, at the time and on the spot, incomparably inferig 
resources to meet any threat Italy could have made from he 
East African colony 

Badoglio had a great reputation, and, presumably, the granj 
strategy of the African campaign, at least, was his; but why 
was he thinking of to miss the chance of a converging attack 
upon the Imperial forces when they had been left so lamentably 
weak by the defection of France? If he had put Graziani in 
motion from the west at the same time that the Abyssinia 
column marched upon Khartum, he would have had the change 
he asked for. Instead of this, the Southern force was driven ty 
pursue its researches into the barren, stony desert of th 
Northern Frontier Province of Kenya. It may be, of cours, 
that Badoglio’s heart was never in the war, and that he never 
attempted to do more than show that Italy could make herself 
a nuisance if she wished. Certainly it seems impossible to find 
any Italian general who emerges with any reputation from th 
operations of this war. 

That, perhaps, is the conclusion of the German staff; and the 
worst that Mussolini has done for his countrymen and ther 
ambitious army is to confront them with the dilemma of being 
defeated by us or by the Germans. For it may be taken for 
granted that if Germany intervenes, she will allow no mor 
bungling of chances. The use of aeroplanes might be granted 
to ease the situation without demanding control; but is it not 
now past the phase of palliatives? If Graziani had originally 
250,000 troops at his disposal he must still have about double 
the number he has lost. There is no means of knowing th 
dimensions of the force at Jarabub. But the position would net 
encourage any general to keep any great number of men there, 
though our attempt to capture it by a coup de main appears to 
have failed. There may also be some troops left in th 
interior, and some to guard the frontier of the French colony 
they most covet. Short of the possibility of getting transports 
across at least 300 miles of sea against the threat of the British 
squadrons, much more ‘mminent now than ever before, his tt 
sources, though considerable, are limited. 

The investment of Tobruk is proceeding; and if the Italians 
will only oblige us by tying up in it a force similar to that which 
was captured at Bardia, the conquest of the Italian armies by 
attrition does not threaten to be a long process. If we could 
occupy Cyrenaica within a week or two, that might serve as4 
convenient penultimate chapter; for we have to recognise tha 
with the approach of spring and the growing decline of th 
Italian armies the critical struggle may be transferred to th 
Near East. The General Staff has acted with so much courage 
and foresight in this part of the world that the possibility of 4 
land clash there does not appear unduly discouraging. Th 
Staff talks with Turkey are reassuring, since much will depend 
upon her action if any of the projected interventions in th 
Balkans should develop. The barrenness of speculation founded 
upon a mere chain of inferences becomes evident as soon & 
we mention that possibility. Germany has, up to the present, 
shown a marked preference for fighting upon one front at a time; 
and any attempt to intervene in Thrace could hardly be tt 
stricted within the bounds preferred by Hitler. To lend generals 
to Italy would be to strain the position almost to breaking-poilt 
without giving the assistance which the case demands. We att, 
in fact, in the region of the smoke cloud, preliminary to decisive 
action ; but it would still seem more likely that the Germats 
will direct their attack upon this country. 
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LIZABETHAN diaries are few and far between. What 
would one not give for a few pages of Shakespeare’s—it 
would be the most exciting discovery one could imagine in 
literature—or Marlowe’s or Raleigh’s, or indeed of any of the 
great spirits of that extravert age. But it is only one or two of 
the lesser men of the time who have left us anything of the 
sort. Their diaries are not in the least introspective: they are 
concerned almost wholly with external events, which are noted 
down tersely, a line or two at the most, from which one can, 
however, reconstruct the routine, and something even of the 
content, of their lives. Such is the diary of William Carnsew. 
Ir was a welcome find when I came upon it by chance in a quiet, 
and uncalendared, corner of the Public Record Office in the good 
days of before the war. Perhaps now is the time to make it 
known and enjoy the glimpse it affords us of country life in 
remote Cornwall in that exciting age. 

Not that the diary has excitements to offer us. William 
Carnsew was a person of no importance in the country’s affa‘rs : 
that is his interest to us. His diary covers the months from 
January, 1576, to February, 1577: a year of events abroad in 
many ways comparable to the years leading up to the present 
war. Upon his far-away Cornish farm of Bokelly, a:aong the 
grove of trees from which it derives its name, between Rowtor 
on the uplands and the coast, Carnsew took a great interest in 
what was passing abroad. The Spanish Fury at Antwerp in 
the autumn of 1576 made a great impression on the contem- 
porary mind ; it is reflected in several entries in the diary. But 
indeed there are many relating to public affairs, both at home 


























and abroad. 

Carnsew was a person of some importance in the county’s 
affairs. He has a place in the early development of mining in 
Cornwall: he acted as agent for a group of capitalists 
in London around Customer Smyth who were interested in 
mining ventures. Carnsew kept an eye upon operations in 
the country, in particular these of the German master-miner, 
Ulrich Frose, whom they employed. His correspondence with 
preserved among the State Papers, and very reveal- 
But 












Carnsew is 
ing it is of the methods employed in those enterprises. 
that is another story. 

We find Carnsew early in the year 1576 setting out to visit the 
mines in West Cornwall. He stopped the first night with the 
Arundells at Trerice, that Elizabethan house with the fine 
decorative gables, not far from Newquay. He then made for 
Clowance, where the St. Aubyns lived. He and John St. 
Aubyn rode out together to see the mine at Binnerton in which 
they were partners and to arrange about its working, dividing 
profits, &c. At John Nance’s, one Richardson “ delivered unto 
me a Book of Discipline, I think put forth by Cartwright, incerto 
authore sine nomine.” Two months later Carnsew handed 
the book over to Ford, the preacher. This is extremely interest- 
ing, to watch the works of the great Puritan leader passing from 
hand to hand in the country. 

Carnsew was very much of a reading man: he read mainly 
religious works, medicine, history and current affairs. Early 
that year he read the history of the Turks newly set forth ; 
in the intervals of chiding his son Richard for sloth, grafting 
trees and watching his ledgers, he read to Richard and William 
from Vegetius and Whithorne. In April he was reading 
Ridley’s End and Latimer’s and his Friendly Farewell, 
the Bishop of Winchester’s sermon before Edward VI, and 
Bullinger against the Pope’s Bull. From a visit to St. Merryn 
he brought back a Foxe’s Martyrs, in which he read a great 
deal. He exchanged books with Lord Mountjoy upon a visit 
into Devonshire, and while there read Sir Humphry Gilbert’s 
book—evidently the newly published Discourse on the North- 
West Passage to Cathay. In the autumn he was reading Marsilio 
Ficino’s De Triplice Vita, “ lectu dignissine,” he adds, Colvin’s 
Epistles and Life, Foxe again, a book on astrology. Nor does 
that exhaust the tale; one gets the impression that books meant 
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more to him and his friends than to the average country gentle- 
man of today. 

Carnsew was very interested in medical matters, and prided 
himself upon his skill as a physician. There was a potion he 
made, which he called “ stylye,” or skilly, I suppose from the 
root of squills—it would be interesting to know. He was very 
fond of dosing his patients with this brew ; his daughter Frances 
received a draught, “ wherewith she was not much molested, 
but wrought well so as she .. . amended.” When the vicar 
was sick it wrought well with him too at first ; then he fell 
extremely ill and in a few days died. Carnsew saw him 
“ripped”: a putrefaction of the lungs, he said. This mishap 
in no wise abated his confidence ; while at St. Germans for a 
wedding, he wrote out “a diet and order for batheing.” 
(Taking a bath seems to have been a rare indulgence with 
Elizabethans: the Queen herself was so advanced, it is said, 
that she “taketh a bath once in three months, whether she 
needeth it or no.”) Next day Carnsew wrote to Adrian Gilbert 
“for congratulating of my Lord of Berry [apparently Lord 
Edward Seymour], wherein I wrote of betain to be applied to 
He observed his own symptoms with equal interest: 
in June he was “ much diseased with rheums, eating milk and 
cream”; in November, “ much troubled with phlegm eating 
an egg-pie”’; or he has eaten something “ not answerable to 
my complexion.” One has the impression that all was not 
well with Elizabethan diet; nor was it—only the strong 
survived. 

But there is no doubt that he enjoyed life: he played bowls 
and quoits with his friends, he won or lost at saint, sometime 
stopping up all night at the game or at cards. In July he made 
an excursion into Devonshire, stopping at Port Eliot on the 
way. He came back through Plymouth, and missing John 
Eliot, “dined at a husbandman’s house in St. Germans; met 
there with Robert Smith, played at bowls with him, at saint 
and quoiting with even hand.” A few days after his return he 
met Lord Stourton riding; “after whom I came to Lanherne, 
dined, played at bowls there and supper; but lay at Trerice.” He 
does not seem to have been on very familiar terms with the 
Catholic household at Lanherne, though we hear of him taking 
quinces there later. But a year, and his friend Richard 
Grenville with the great drive against the recusants in the 
county with which he signalised his period of office as sheriff, 
dealt a heavy blow against the Arundells of Lanherne and all 
their connexion. 

It fell to Carnsew to invest Richard Grenville with his office: 
in December “rode to Penheale, met Mr. Edgcumbe there 
with whom I charged Mr. R. Grenville for the sheriffwick of 
Cornwall.”” Next month the sheriff came to Bokelly to enlist 
Carnsew’s good offices in arranging a marriage for his cousin 
George with a daughter and co-heiress of William Vyell. 
Carnsew rode over to Camelford with the sheriff to see George 
Grenville. The match was arranged: it was no doubt on the 
dower that Gill Vyell brought with her that George Grenville 
was enabled to build his delightful house, which still remains 
in that lovely Tamarside country. Earlier in the year Carnsew 
had spent a few pleasant days at Roscarrock with Richard 
Grenville. There they were “all day playing and trifling the 
time away.” These are among the few personal glimpses we 
have of the man whose name became such a legend in our 


his nose.” 


history. 6 

Carnsew’s greatest pleasure was in the amenities of friend- 
ship and company. He was forever visiting and being visited, 
going over to Roscarrock or Trerice, where in May “ Francis 
Godolphin and his wife cum multis alus dined.” With him 
Carnsew talked tin, very naturally, since the Godolphins were 
the leaders of the industry in the county. Another day Sir 
John Killigrew calls in at Bokelly on his way to assizes ; his 
horse is tired and Carnsew lends him one of his own. Or 
Mr. Grisey comes up from the Lizard to ask his help in the 
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matter of a presentation to a living; a dozen years on and 
Grisey commands a ship, the ‘ White Lion,’ against the Armada. 

Carnsew spent Christmas Day quietly at home, going to 
church and communicating, and, as his custom was, passing 
the day temperately and reading, in this case Calvin’s Epistles 
and Life. New Year’s Day he spent at home all day “ the 
worse for play.” Over Twelfth Night he had many guests 
George Grenville and Richard Carew among them: there was 
much play and Carnsew lost heavily. One morning he had 
got up early, “sent to the fair, reckoned with my servants, 
paid them their wages and so to bed again, when I left but 
2s. 6d. in my purse.” Then there were weddings to be 
arranged and attended: the festivities lasted over several days ; 
Church affairs—the communion plate to be made more com- 
modiously, talking over pulling down the rood loft, his interest 
in the vicar’s son riding hurriedly to London to get his father’s 
benefice, and returning in triumph with the broad seal for it. 
There were his affairs about the house, “setting hops and 
raisin trees,” tilling oats, shearing sheep, watching his hay 
being made up into cocks, selling his wool, riding over to 
Port Isaac to buy fish ; at the end of the year noting the ship- 
wrecks upon that terrible north coast. 


NEW HELP FROM AMERICA 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


By Air Mail. 


HE very alarm aroused by revelations here that armament 

production has lagged far behind hopes and plans is in 
itself more than a little hopeful. We are no longer sunk in self- 
satisfaction, and our industrial might will be far more effective 
because we have had this realistic shaking-up. The time-lag 
before an industrial machine can be worked up into highest 
tempo has been calculated since the World War at something 
like a year and a half, and perhaps we can be grateful that our 
slumbers here have been no more protracted. As a matter 
of fact, we have not been really asleep nor done too badly. 
While aircraft production has been something like thirty per 
cent. behind schedule, ship-building is ahead of schedule. 
Moreover, there are in American harbours reserves of ships— 
many of them interned craft which once flew Scandinavian 
flags—which can be made available to Britain as legal diflicul- 
ties are overcome, 

And if industrial production has been disappointing, it is 
enormously important that a formula now has been found—if 
it is ratified by Congress—by which everything we can 
produce and spare is available to Britain without thought of 
cost, money-loans, or other quibbling. President Roosevelt’s 
plans to lease or loan to Britain whatever we have that is 
needed can obviate at a single sweep all the transter-difficulties 
that had hitherto threatened to block the way. It does not, of 
course, help the problem of production. Its details must be 
adopted by Congress, but as sentiment is now running there 
should be no real difficulty on this point. Two major stages 
seem to be required: the virtual repeal of the cash-and-carry 
clauses of the Neutrality Law, and appropriation by Congress 
of something like $3,000,000,000 for foreseeable British needs. 

When the President’s plan goes into effect, the United States 
will at last be participating in the war in every way except the 
actual deployment of forces. Our taxpayers will be called 
upon to make steadily larger sacrifices. Of course, under the 
plan they are to retain title in the armaments they furnish, and 
will ultimately recover them or the equivalent, if future 
conditions make that possible. But the import&nt thing is that 
the total resources of the United States would henceforth be 
controlled by the Government for the defence of the United 
States, which is interpreted as the defence of Britain. Since 
it is now declared to be a vital American interest that Britain 
put up a successful resistance in the war, then the supplying 
of arms can no longer depend on Britain’s capacity to pay or 
American manufacturers’ willingness to make deals. 

And so the plan solves many problems. It does not solve 
the problem of production. As this article was prepared for 
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the ‘ Clipper,’ President Roosevelt seemed about to reorganid 
the Defence Commission with as much vigour and skill as 4 


had re-arranged our relationship to Britain. The Commissig 
which has many merits, has always suffered from the abseng 
of an active, responsible head. The commissioners yy, 
responsible to the President himself, and the lack of , 
ordination made their work confused and laggard. No 
presumably, things will go much better. 

The major bottleneck, however, was not organisation, t 
was the divergence of view between employers and laboy 
Employers, conditioned by eight years of New Deal reform 
feared that the war-crisis would be used as the means ¥ 
extensive socialisation. Labour was fearful that the Cris 
would sweep away many of its social gains. The fivedy 
week was the greatest obstacle to speedier production. fy 
two days in each week much of industry was blacked-oy 
Labour refused to go back to a longer week. Employ, 
refused to pay for the extra days on an overtime basis. 4 
plan for staggering hours of work seemed difficult to deviy 
and get into effect. It remains to be seen by what means th 
serious obstacle can be removed. 

There are, of course, many other practical problems to 
met before our production reaches. satisfactory levels. (Qy 
aeroplane design needs great improvement. Vital decisiors » 
types, armour, and armament need to be taken speedily. By 
Britain can have the best we can make, and we hope there wil 
be no more major disappointments about the time-table. Ong 
American production gathers momentum, the surprises may 
on the agreeable side. For our mass-production, as the auto 
motive industry proved, can really be very good 


There remains the problem of getting the output to Britain 


The additional cargo ships available from our own merchat 
fleet, from interned vessels, and from our shipyards will heb 
More planes will be helpful in convoy duties, and some of w 
less valuable types for combat will be useful on convoy. It is ne 
beyond the range of possibility that more American destroyes 
may be available. Nor is it out of the question that th 
United States might itself take over certain convoy duties. | 
shall keep the names anonymous, but last week-end I talked 
with four of the chief candidates for the Republican preside 
tial nomination. Two of them were quite prepared to join i 
a statement urging this Government to take up convoy dutis 
at once. Two others would turn over more of our ships # 
Britain for the same purpose. The Administration, heavil 
weighed down by responsibility and facing the natural des 
of the Admirals to retain all the ships they can, may not ye 
go quite so far as these Republicans But it is surely a 
encouraging sign of evolving thinking. After Presidem 
Roosevelt gets his Congressional authority obviating paymet 
and transfer problems, after the production problem is on tk 
road to solution, then we may expect something concernitt 
transport. 


At this late date it is probably out of place even to not 


how deeply Americans grieved at Lord Lothian’s death. 4 
in sO many cases, his stature, to those who did not previous! 
know him well, increased immeasurably after his pa:sim 
Instead of polite and friendly commendations as of old, t& 
public and officialdom now call him the greatest Ambassade 
in all our common history. And indeed, in a short year he ha 
kept our official relations on the smoothest of planes, statin 
the British case here with dignity, clarity, and persuasion. Kk 
must, likewise, have informed his Government with incisit 
accuracy. All this has now been emphasised to us all. Lon 
Lothian remains the shining prototype of Anglo-America 
relations on their most successful and realistic basis. He wé 
a martyr in a very real sense to this ideal for which he stoo 
and his memory will long serve to make us understand of 
another better. The trite word “understand” has here! 
precise meaning: we Americans knew what Lord Lothian 
talking about—he was utterly comprehensible to us—and ® 
felt that he gave a true picture of us to his countrymen. Hot 
ever obvious, that is surely the greatest achievement an Ambé 
sador can attain. 

If it is not too late, perhaps an American who has had mud 
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British experience may say a word about his successor, whose 
name has not been announced as I write. We need most a 
Briton who will tell us facts simply and directly and without 
condescension. We are fearfully sensitive to the faintest air 
of patronage from a Briton, and many frequent British manner- 
isms annoy us greatly, as some of our ways must annoy you, 
only we give vent to our irritation more readily. If you can 
only find an Ambassador with American experience, or who is 
sensitive to our peculiar reactions to you, then you will have a 
successful man. With these qualities, he should be a good 
reporter to you, for if he understands us well enough to talk our 
language, he will understand what we are thinking. His 
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~ reputation should be democratically sound. Perhaps the best 
he righ WAY £0 eXPTESS the need is to say that, if he honestly likes us, 
fives he will be a good Ambassador. The more he knows about rel 
n. Fe history, our politics, and our folk-ways, the more successful 
Kedoy fe Be will be. If he knows Kansas City as well as New York, 
nployes he can hardly fail. But you cannot very well learn about 
we Kansas City ad hoc. The new Ambassador will be too busy 
. devix to do any learning after he gets over here. 
‘aNs thi 
spf FEEDING THE WAR WORKER 
. Ou By ROBERT R. HYDE 
" by | JN the technique of war the importance of proper feeding 
ere wil of the troops has long been recognised, but now that our 
On: Statesmen so frequently assert that munition workers are in 
may kip the front line, their feeding must be regarded equally as a 
¢ avy matter of national urgency. The Ministry of Labour have 
recently issued an Order*, which requires the occupier of any 
Brita munition or Government factory where more than 250 workers 
erchay 2° employed to establish or maintain in or near the factory 
hen? suitable canteen where hot meals can be purchased by the 
of ms workers. This action gives official sanction and support to the 
tisnome Work of the Industrial Welfare Society and other bodies, 
troven fe Which, since the last war, have been urging the importance 
a t of the provision of canteens in places where there is a neec 
ies, [2 one of the most valuable branches of industrial welfare 
talked work. However, there was nothing new in the suggestion that 
siden 00d should be provided at the place of work, for exampies 
coinage «WEEE tO be found even during the blackest period of the 
dutia(e Present industrial system. ee 
ips Prior to the last war the workers’ midday meal consisted 
eave ‘Ulefly of what was known as “ carried food, _ and many 
duie readers will remember the queues of children waiting outs de 
ot ee Works with a father’s meal in bowl or pie-dish carefully 
Pree concealed in a red handkerchief. The work of the Health ot 
der 4 Muniton Workers Committee and the Welfare Department 
vmenie @Stablished at the Ministry of Munitions under Mr. Seebohm 
a Rowntree had a marked effect in changing the habits of the 
mint WOrkpeople, as well as the outlook of the employers, and today 
something like 60 of the larger firms maintain canteens 
_@ Where hot meals are provided at reasonable cost, and i: is 
& estimated that in the newer industrial districts, such as that 
e in the western suburbs of London, 90°, of the new factories 
da included the provision of a canteen in their original plans. 
v: Ex; ience has shown that the provision of cheap, well- 
aie balanced meals within or near the place of work is of un- 
hai questioned value, both from the point of view of health and of 
"'. § output. In a large number of cases the canteen has also 
- tended to become the centre of the social life of the work- 
‘sire people, a point that is often overlooked when this subject 1s 
~ discussed. It is usually reckoned that if the workers live 
ct within twenty minutes’ walk of the factory there is no urgent 
~ demand for the provision of a canteen, but even so, when the 
.f «cal is preceded and followed by a hasty rush, there is little 
= doubt as to which method of feeding is more beneficial to 
sound digestion. 
. The “ Factories” Order, however, affects a comparatively 
be small proportion of the works of the country. According to 
the latest return the total number of factories employing over 
ra 250 persons is 4,100, but it should be remembered that only 


*Factories (Canteens) (Statutory Rules and Orders, 1940, 1993). 
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a proportion of these are engaged on Government work. If 
it be assumed that 60%, already meet the requirements 
of the Order and that in many cases there is no reasonable 
need for a canteen, the problem is not one of great magnitude. 
Nevertheless, in view of growing demands for more room for 
production, it will not always be easy, especially in the older 
industrial districts, to find space for the erection of a canteen. 
The shortage of material and equipment is already creating 
a problem ; therefore, if the provision of a canteen is to be 
treated seriously it seems as if priority certificates must be 
issued for the release of these. But even if these troubles are 
overcome it will not be a simple matter at the present time for 
firms to find staffs skilled in the preparation and service of 
food in bulk 

In present circumstances it looks as if the question of feed- 
ing the war workers cannot be met simply by the provision of 
a canteen. Apart from the initial difficulties mentioned, there 
are practical problems which arise very suddenly when 
canteens have been bombed, the supply of gas or electricity 
cut off, or, as has happened frequently, the preparation or 
service of meals is dislocated by air-raid warnings. In one 
large factory this interference has been so great that the firm 
have installed a temporary kitchen on the ground floor of the 
factory, where meals are cooked ard conveyed by lift to the air- 
raid shelter underneath, the workers being served there with 
their meals on the cafeteria system. The provision of an 
adequate kitchen by one firm may also solve the difficulty of 
the workers in the neighbouring firms whose premises have 
been bombed, since from that kitchen food can be despatched 
to those for whose feeding provision no longer exists. There- 
fore if in view of the several difficulties a place cannot be 
provided in which the workers can sit down in comfort and 
consume their meal, the installation of a kitchen does provide 
an alternative, for from it hot food can be supplied during 
the meal break as well as to those whose families have been 
evacuated. Similarly adequate and appetising dishes, such 
as hot soup, welsh rarebit, and so on can be provided to 
meet the needs of those on night shift. 

At a recent conference of those intimately concerned with 
the feeding of the industrial worker one of the matters dis- 
cussed was thet of the balanced diet and the necessity which 
had already arisen for serving unaccustomed foods. Many 
examples were quoted showing that habits and tastes are 
deeply ingrained, and how difficult it is to persuade people to 
accept new dishes. For example one speaker pointed out that 
to meet these curious traditions Manchester had to be provided 
with margarine of a deeper hue than that provided for the 
inhabitants of London, and much was said of the unreasoned 
prejudices against rabbits and porridge. On the other hand 
it was shown that by skilful propaganda by official and volun- 
tary agency much was being done to break down these old 
prejudices, and it was interesting to learn that the consumption 
of brown bread is undoubtedly on the increase. In one firm 
where an endeavour was made to persuade the workers to accept 
a diet based more or less on the Oslo Breakfast, it was at first 
greeted with a certain amount of suspicion, but within a very 
few weeks a new taste had been cultivated and the old habit 
changed. In another case the canteen manager added grated 
carrot to a cheese sandwich and offered this as an alternative. 
Within a very short time a considerable demand was created 
for sandwiches containing two fillings instead of one as here- 
tofore. 

The “ Factories (Canteen)” Order indicates progress, and 
it is hoped that it will achieve the beneficial results its author 
anticipates. The field has been prepared, and what Mr. Bevin 
has done follows the normal line of legislative action in Great 
Britain. The enlightened employer has shown the way and by 
voluntary activity has proved the advantages of this particular 
reform, for there is no doubt of the vast improvements that 
have been made since the last war in feeding the industrial 
worker, particularly in those cases where those in charge of the 
canteen have regarded their task as something more than the 
mere provision of a cut from the joint, two vegetables and a suet 
pudding. However, there are always to be found employers 
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who are blind to the advantages of voluntary effort, and for 
such, all persuasion unavailing, statutory regulation becomes 
necessary to bring them into line with their more enlightened 
contemporaries. This view of the value of voluntary enterprise 
was accepted by the Home Office Factory Department (which 
has now been transferred to the Ministry of Labour) in a state- 
ment made before the Balfour Committee: 


State intervention can only go a very small way in pro- 
moting welfare work. . Theoreiically the State could impose 
on all firms of a certain size the duty of creating a definite 
welfare organisation, but not only could this not be expected to 
achieve the same material results as a voluntarily established 
Organisation, but it would lack what is even more important, the 
spirit by which the organisation should be animate.” 


Fortunately voluntary enterprise is meeting the bulk of the 
need. 


THE CASE OF THE U.D.F. 


By DONALD TAYLOR 


“. . . Possibility of more serious friction has also 
arisen through the fact that home defence in Northern 
Ireland has been entrusted by the Government to the 
notorious ‘B Special’ Constabulary. This political and 
sectarian body, which is largely recruited from the Orange 
Lodges and attached to the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
has been recently doubled in number and rechristened the 
Ulster Defence Force. As a result of this move a con- 
dition of ‘stabilised tension’ exists on the Border. On 
at least one occasion it has nearly had grave results.”— 
The Round Table, December, 1940. 

EFORE this statement in The Round Table appeared the 
dangers of the situation there described had been vigor- 
ously impressed on the Prime Minister by a Memorial, signed 
by an influential body of Irish and Anglo-Irish, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Churchill by General Sir Hubert Gough. Ques- 
tions regarding the Memorial have since been asked in the 
House of Commons, and the Prime Minister replied that the 
points raised were still receiving his careful consideration. It 
is possible, therefore. that we shall soon be hearing more of 
these matters, especially as the urgent necessity for obtaining 
some sort of defensive co-ordination between this country and 
Ireland is rapidly coming to a head. 

To appreciate what lies at the root of the trouble it is neces- 
sary to know something of the inception and growth of the 
volunteer home defence movement in Northern Ire'and. It 
will be recalled that, on May 14th last, the Secretary of State 
for War, Mr. Anthony Eden, broadcast an appeal to the people 
of Great Britain for volunteers for an armed force designed to 
combat the invader. Thus was born the L.D.V., now known 
as the Home Guard, which reached a strength of half a 
million within one month and now stands at well over a 
million. The appeal came as the climax of a spontaneous, 
nation-wide demand for a citizen army to combat the threatened 
Nazi invasion. The same demand, springing from the same 
urge, arose from all sections of the fatally divided population 
of Northern Ireland. So insistent was the demand and so 
grave the menace that it seemed as if the hitherto impossible 
might be achieved and Catholic and Protestant, Nationalist and 
Unionist, be welded into one united people. 

On the day following Mr. Eden’s appeal, Lord Craigavon 
administered the first shock to such hopes. In a statement to 
the Press he said: “ Possibly this plan offers us an opportunity 
to extend our ‘B’ Special force in certain areas.” He was 
doubtless actuated by a very real concern for the safety of the 
country and saw in the “B” Specials (U.S.C.) a force which 
would serve the dual aim of combating the enemy from with- 
out and the enemy from within. It will be remembered that 
the “B” Special Constabulary was formed primarily to check 
Nationalist aspirations towards a united Ireland, and is re- 
garded in some quarters, not without certain justification, as 
the private army of the Government party and the Protestant 
Ascendancy. Fo. this reason many, not only Nationalists, de- 
tected an ominous note in his Lordship’s remark, and feared 
that the Government of Northern Ireland might be ‘about to 
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I7>; 
use the emergency as an excuse for unwarranted extension F 
its material power. 

On May 22nd Lord Craigavon made this statement in 4, 
Stormont Parliament : — 

“We want them (a home defence force), but We want they 
under the control of this Government. . We have to Tealiy 
there is a ‘fifth column’ and a very dangerous one in 
country, and we require to go carefully along the road of amiy 
the people of Northern Ireland.” ) 

No Premier of a truly democratic Government could possi) 
have made such a statement. Inevitably it aiienated one-thy 
of the electorate, for the Catholic Nationalist opposition , 
once knew they were to be debarred from participation in ty 
defence of their own homes—and that at a time when the neg 
for such defence seemed imminent. At one sweep all y 
desired the union of Ireland in opposition to the Northen 
Government were branded as potential “ fifth columnists” 

A further pronouncement on the subject was made in th 
Stormont Parliament on May 28th in these words: — 

“Arrangements have been completed with the Impen 
Authorities under which the Royal Ulster Constabulary and 
Ulster Special Constabulary (“B” Specials) have undertake 
the duty of home defence in addition to their normal duties, 4; 
additional section of the U.S.C. is to be formed to be called ty 
Ulster Defence Volunteers (U.D.V.), whose duties will } 
confined to home defence.” 

Thus the new Defence Force was definitely identified wii 
the notorious “ B” Specials, and all hope of co-operation wit 
the Nationalist opposition doomed. 

It is relevant at this stage to enquire into the validity of t 
Stormont Government’s action on legal and _ constitution 
grounds—an aspect of the case raised by Sir Hubert Gough 
and his fellow Memorialists but never adequately answer 
either at Westminster or at Stormont. Defence of the Reain 
under the Constitution of Northern Ireland, is reserved : 
Westminster and the Stormont Government has no power 
raise a defence force. Moreover, under the Police Acts, : 
defence force cannot be raised under the guise of a constabv 
lary. Yet the Government of Northern Ireland proposed | 
raise an armed force within the framework of the existn 
Special Constabulary and to use it, together with the reguls 
police (R.U.C.) as a defence force. Thus, both the Constit- 
tion of Northern Ireland and the Police Acts were violated, bu: 
the opponents of the Government were so sharply divide! 
between Nationalists on the one hand (who resent the pow: 
of Westminster over any part of Ireland and are. therefor 
inclined to condone the infringement of the Constitution) ai 
the Liberal Unionists on the other hand (who, out of their ds 
like of the Northern Ireland Government’s arbitrary abrogate 
of impeding laws and safeguards, are inclined to emphas'se tx 
Constitutional aspect) that nobody has so far arraigned te 
Northern Ireland Government on purely legal grounds. 

It seems clear, however, that the Government were worre! 
for, on May 31st, they produced the following communi 
tion from the Army Council: — 
with the 


“The Council is in agreement 


terms of the & 
statement which your Government proposes to issue re'ative 
arrangements which have been completed whereby the RI 
and U.S.C. are to be employed for home defence. It appex 


that the R.U.C. and U.S.C. and the additional section of 1 
U.S.C. which is to be formed will, if used for the purpose 
dealing with invaders, become members of the Armed Fort 
. . + The Council understands that the several categories of t& 
Constabulary, if employed for repelling invasion, wi!l come und 
the command of the appropriate military commander as soon ! 
they are called upon to take part in any warlike operation 
must be emphasised that no one can at one and the same tm 
form part of the armed forces and of the peaceful populano 
and, once members of the Constabulary have appeared as com 
batants, they cannot claim the status and immunities of a put 
civil force.” 

Several important questions are raised here. In the ft 
place, the Army Council betrays no misgivings on the legalit 
of the proposals. It is reasonable to suppose’ that their bes 
ing on the Police Acts and the Constitution of Northern Irelas 
had never been put to the Council. 

It will be observed, moreover, that the Force does not com 
under military control until it is “called upon to take pe 
in war-like operations.”” The strategical disadvantages of sue 
a cumbersome plan are obvious. 
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since the Police would immediately become part of the Armed 
Forces. The imposition of martial law would, therefore, 
appear to be in -vitable and automatic. 

From all these considerations the opponents of the Northern 
Ireland Government not unnaturally assumed that the invasion 
threat had been astutely used by that Government to bolster 
its position by a substantial (and illegal) addition to the armed 
forces at its disposal. In this they may or may not have been 
right, but it is only fair to say that the U.D.V. are being used, 
up to the present, purely as a military force, and are being 
trained by and are working with the Army rather than with the 
U.S.C. There are, in fact, persistent requests by members of 
the force that it should be taken over by the military and 
divorced absolutely from the Police. So far this agitation 
has, for some obscure reason, gone unheeded. 

More serious are the reactions in Eire, where the Government 
and the people view the Northern home defence force with 
cynical mistrust and Westminster’s acquiescence 1n its dubious 
constitution with suspicion. The Northern Ireland Govern- 
ment’s action is yet another blow (and not by any means the 
least) to Anglo-Irish accord. 


come, Northern Ircland would be deprived of a Police Force, 


DECK PASSAGE TO INDIA 


By GRAHAM HEATH 


HE camp bed had been bought second-hand in the bazaar, 

and was neither clean nor in good repair, but I clutched 
it tightly under my arm as I went up the ship’s gangway. If it 
hadn’t been for Miller I should have lost it already in the 
mélée at the dock gates. (Miller, an American, is in oil, and 
people who are “in oil” can work things in Basra.) 

“Deck passengers aft, please.” The Indian purser waves us 
towards the back of the ship. Indians everywhere—stewards, 
sailors, passengers. A steward calls me “Sahib” pronounc- 
ing it “ Saab’), and I feel a sudden thrill. We are leaving the 
Arab world and entering the mysterious East, the world of 
Kim, of Tagore, of Yoga... . 

“Cabins all booked up. Deck passage, with European food, 
seven pounds.” The shipping agent’s clerk had been con- 
descending ; there are too many people coming through Ba<sra, 
trying to get away from the war. We stake a place on the deck 
for our beds and spread out our belongings. 

Two Americans look up from a game of cards: 

“You folks going through to Bombay?” 

“On my way back to the States,” says Miller. 

“So are we. God-awful hulk this, ain’t it? Beats me how 
the Britishers have the nerve to run a thing like this.” 

“War conditions, you know,” I remark. 

“Heli, you’re telling me! We've just come through from 
Haifa and we know. But this boat has everything beat. Thank 
God my wife’s got a cabin, anyway.” 

Cn the deck behind him are two huge trunks labeiled: 
“Rosalie and Louis, American Novelty Dance Act.” 

Back to the card game. Two piastres a hundred. There is 
a smell of cooking. A party of four well-to-do Indians are 
sitting round a brazicr, preparing their supper. They are 
going to do themselves cermstortably on the voyage, squatting 
on handsome rugs and mats, beside them bags of rice, a coop 
of live chickens, and a sack of coke. Nearby are two grave 
old Indians with short, scrubby beards, talking, talking, their 
faces scarcely twelve inches apart. What are they discussing? 
Even if F understood their language I should never understend 
them, for they have an air of detachment as if they are thinking 
and reasoning on planes beyond the ken of a mere European. 
I should like to live in India, learn to understand the Indian 
mind... . A small girl sits and picks lice out of the hair of her 
mother, who is lying asleep. In a corner an old man is being 


shaved by a barber, both sitting cross-legged. Other Indians 
merely sit and gaze, wrapped in their own thoughts. This is 
tadeed the East, mysterious, fascinating. 


The ship is moving down the estuary, but there is no breeze 
You don’t have breezes in the 


lieve the oppressive heat. 
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A party of 
Hungarian Jews, emigrants to Australia, are leaning on the 


Persian Gulf, Miller says ; you just perspire. 


rail, fat and hot. There is a young Polish refugee too, plump, 
bespectacled, and half hidden under an enormous topee, several 
sizes too large for him, from under which he peers out 
anxiously, like a caricature of “ Darkest Africa.” A tall lean 
Indian has unrolled a mat and knelt down to pray. Must be a 
Mahommedan, as he faces towards Mecca. But the ship is 
turning round, and he finds difficulty in keeping his direction 
right. 

Supper for deck passengers is served in the hold. Mutton 
and potatoes. The drinking water is warm. The atmosphere 
is stiflingiy hot. We remove our shirts and sit over the food 
with the sweat glistening on our backs. “I’m beginning w 
understand why they won’t have white women travel ‘ deck’ 
on these boats,” Miller remarks. Indians all round the supper 
table are washing and preparing for the night. Shouts of 
“Cold water! Bring us cold water!” from ‘ Louis’ and his 
companion Ringer, and unintelligible but violent commands 
from the Hungarians. The Indian waiters, with infinite 
patience, but with a limited understanding of English, minister 
to the requirements of the white “ sahibs.” 

Ringer is a journalist from the Balkans, going back to the 
States; on the way he will “cover” Gandhi, and possioly also 
the war in China. He talks Balkan politics knowingly until 
reduced to silence by the unblinking gaze of an Indian squatting 
on a bale at the other end of the hold; he has been staring 
fixedly during the whole meal. 

“Why in hell must that feller keep staring me down like 
that? Gives me the creeps.” 

The night on deck is hot and oppressive, thick with humanity. 
It was cool in Bagdad on the roof of the hotei, sleeping under 
the stars, with the wash of the Tigris below. . . . But that was 
days back. Blue sea and blue sky, the sun already high. The 
two bearded Indians already deep in argument. Down be ow 
in the hold there is mutton and potatoes for breakfast. Mutton 
and potatoes. The Hungarians are looking uneasy ; “ No 
roils? No coffee?” The waiters are puzzled. “ Yes, sahib. 
No, sahib.” There is tea out of an enamel jug, with m‘ik and 
sugar already added. The ship’s butcher appears, dragging 
down the companion-way a live sheep, which he kills and skins 
in full view of our breakfast table, adding to the already over- 
loaded orchestration of smells and sounds. 

* Aw, hell! I can’t take it.” Louis retires to the deck. 
The “starer” is already at his post, his gaze fixed intently on 
Ringer. 

The ship ambles from port to port down the Gulf, past oil- 
refineries and pearl-fisheries, bum-boats offering bananas and 
water-melons, natives diving for coins. Ringer and Louis still 


playing cards. The fattest Hungarian has bought more 
bananas. “I haf eat one hundert banana.” He mops his brow 


with a large green handkerchief. The sun scorches down on 
the canvas awnings, and the exposed parts of the deck are too 
hot for the bare feet. But Miller has warned us against bare 
feet anyway, because he’s reading Mother India, and is afraid 
of tapeworms. Up on the distant “ cabin” deck the fortunate 
few are sipping iced water and lager beer, and gazing down 
on the jumble of humanity below. Louis has tried already to 
join his wife up there, but the stewards turned him off; no 
room for deck-passengers. Say, is this your tdea of 
democracy?” 

The smell of curry and rancid fat is becoming all-pervading ; 
Indians are cooking their meals in every corner of the boat. 
Can’t one have the glamour of the East without these smeils? 
‘And the staring eyes, unmoving, impassive. Makes you fee 
like an exhibit. Have they no books to read, no games to play? 

Eight days out from Basra, and we have left the Gulf; a 
slight swell on the waters of the Indian ocean ; the Hungarians 
are prostrate, bananas dropped listlessly. Ringer and Louis 
flat on their backs but still playing cards. The smell of rancid 
fat stronger than ever. And the staring, the endlessly gazng 
eyes. A few more days on this boat and I shall hate all Indians, 
all Europeans, all Americans. 

It must be the heat. 


“ 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
Gardening Shows 


It is excellent news that the Royal Horticultural Society is to 
reintroduce its programme of small monthly shows in West- 
minster. In peace-time nothing seemed to bring the country 
to London so effectively and with such charm, and the small 
mid-winter shows, fresh with clusiana tulips and new narcissi 
out before their time, and fragrant with rarer daphnis and coloured 
fuchsias, were more intimate, and to the real gardener more satis- 
factory than Chelsea It occurs to me that the Ministry of 
Agriculture might follow the courageous example of the R.H.S., 
or even co-operate with it, and hold similar monthly shows at 
which early produce could be shown and sound advice be given 
to a vast and rather bewildered gardening public A 
part of that public still does not know whether it will serve the 
better by potatoes, or which 
to grow, or which fertilisers to apply. A regular programme of 

larger the eve and ear could take in 
quick and instructive lessons for the experts, would be of im- 
Indeed, I believe that such with its 
practical and visual appeal, would do more good, and 
official pamphlets. 


le 
iarge 


country growing peas or varieties 


shows in the cities, where 


mense value one show, 
essentially 


do it more quickly, than a mountain of 


Cackle Pie 
Ihe cut in the meat ration is a depressing though not desperate 
thing, and it is a sad day for all of us, and for bird-lovers especi- 


ally, when writers begin to advocate the shooting of gulls and 
small singing-birds as articles of food. I have before me a 
periodical in which a writer is at much pains to discuss the 


gastronomic beauty not only of sparrow-pie, but of chaffinches, 
fieldfares, red-wings, lapwings, woodpeckers, moor- 
hens and curlew. Of gulls 
unlucky birds the article declares “they will help to 
make a decent hotpot with sage and onions, and sausages if they 
be bought.” It that a Queen of England was 
bull-finch pie”; it which 
as “quite palatable ”; it 
eaten in 


bullfinches, 
which have always been considered 


to shoot 


“ 


can recalls 


specially fond of describes starlings, 
obnoxious 


puffins as having been once widely 


are highly creatures, refers 
to pik kled this 
country; and it finally excuses itself with the naive remark that 


“we should, however, beware of killing too many of our birds.” 


The many bird-lovers who read this page will, I think, heve 
their own answer to that. To me it only occurs that though 
there never seems to be too many birds, there are times when 


there seem to be just a few too many writers. 

Venison Sausages 

war-time food on which I 
a Scottish ghillie, 


There is, however, one article of 
should like enlightenment. About a 
the rich persuasive accents of a highlander who knew what 
talking upon the microphone to tell the 
the advent of a new and remarkable delicacy—venison 
sausages In a which makes the least imaginative 
Europe, this promised to be a splendid thing. I 


year ago 
with 
he was about, came 
world of 
country 
sausages in 
recall the almost succulent accounts of the ghillie as he described 
how the deer could be driven down from the moors, how the 
carcases would be selected and quartered, and how finally the 
result would reach the public in sausage form. If I am _ not 
mistaken he gave a warning that though venison sausages would 
they would something of an acquired 
very right he was! 
the public, apparently, is not yet 


also be 


The taste for venison sausages 


be plentiful 
taste. How 
is something for which 
educated; for from that day to this the public never seems to 


have heard of them again. I can only conclude they were 
buried side by side with macon. 
Wild Daphne 

The first stars of pink on the mezereon bush (daphne 
mezereum) set me wondering if the plant ever had any just 
claim as a native plant. Books tie on to it the vague label 
“garden escape” without elaboration. As a garden plant it 
grows prodigious bushes on midland clay, and was once, with 


madonna lilies and maiden’s blush, one of the three indispens- 


ces of al! gardens. Yet the most magnificent display of it 

making a dwarf avenue of most fragrant pink, was 
1igh up in Surrey chalk, and my only authentic record of it 
growing wild was in Kent, up in the chalk again. 





able gra 


I ever 
} 


saw, 


Does it still 


grow wild, and if so would Spectator readers care to give me 


instances of it? 


bird-sown, that masquerade in wild places? 


Or is it one more of those capricious things, 


H. E. Bares. 
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An American Symphony 





Tue United States have been slow, presumably because they hag 
to build upon European foundations, in creating a characteristic 
style of their own in the arts which one could immediately 
recognise as American. But in literature they have already 
produced poets who are genuinely American, and among 
novelists, One who stands beside the greatest of any land. The; 
architects have long deserted the European style and evolved 
one developed from the physical conditions of their problems ang 
the materials at hand. In painting, too, apart from individyal 
contributions to the European treasury, like Whistler’s, they ap 
evolving, as any number of Life will show you, a ia 
that is distinctive, with that one may cali 
trans-Atlantic. Only in music have they lagged behind, in spite 
of a widespread interest and a wealthy patronage of the ar 
Or perhaps it is on account of that, for the interest is apt to lk 
ingenuous, too ready to take for granted the judgement of pundits 
and to accept the standards of the European classics. 


. 
t 
Pictorial 


language accents 


It was particularly interesting, therefore, to find in Randall 
Thompsen’s Second Symphony, which was played at last Satur. 
Roval concert, a new, authentic note the 
one could American—something taut and 
devoid for the most part of conventional frills and informed with 
a dry, incisive humour that, like American jokes, asks for a quick 
wit in the hearer And a work that 
is conventional in form and not at all 
though its rhythms sometimes 
falling into the insipidity of mere 
dance-band. The orchestration was 
for producing this effect of a 
themes, had a twang that 
than the individual intonation of the composer’s voice 


dav’s Philharmonic 


recognise as steely, 


note was sounded in 
‘advanced ” 
thei 
insistence) 
mainly 
utterance, though the 


this 
e in harmony, 
liveliness (without 


to those of the 


ow ed 
actual responsible 
* national ” 
too, seemed to be generalised rather 
The symphony is not by absolute standards a great avork. The 
dimensions hardly beyond the 
And the finale, which begins 
with 


movement of modest gets 
an amiable sentiment. 


dwindles into triviality 


slow 
shallows of 
with a good tune, a commonplace 
descending scale in the bass serving as support to the somewhat 
flimsy structure. It unfortunate that the programme not 
should have mentioned that other, apparently 
without the composer’s authority, had labelled this movement 
with the grandiose title of “Celebration of Democrac which 
inevitably raised expectations of a flight into regions where even 


was 


someone or 


himself was not entirely successful in maintaining 
But, odious comparisons apart, the finale is not cf 
a satisfactory ending to a symphony. Yet, eve 
of being placed after a little masterpiece 
Symphony, and before Sibelius’s 


Beethoven 
altitude 
stature to make 
with the disadvantage 
of the form, Mozart’s “ Prague ” 
popular Second, the new work held the interest. If it could not 
a summer,” it at least raised hopes of its beng 
the Atlantic 
HUSSEY. 


be said to “ make 
the first tardy swallow of a flight from across 


DyYNELEY 


ARCHITECTURE 


Bombed Churches 


CORRESPONDENCE columns have been full of 
how to deal with the ruined City churches 

has proposed that they should be rebuilt 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis thinks that they 
Provinces; Mr. Raglan Squire sees an 
younger members of the architectural profession with 
“more positive outlook,” and Sir Reginald Blomfield 

the word “ modernismus” again. Yet there is only one 
thing than can be done: the thing that was done (more or less 
in Wren’s time, and at all other times when people have shown 
irchitectural take the advice of 3 
One or two people have made suggestions that 
which 


idopted 


suggestions about 
Dr. Julian Huxley 
where they are; 
might go to the 
opportunity for the 
their 
used 


sensible 


any sign of an conscience 
good architect. 
would be only funny if there was not a danger in this age 
has no architectural eonscience) that they might be 
The most insinuating of these suggestions is that the ruined City 
churches should be rebuilt, stone by stone, in open spaces with 
plenty of grass round them “so that they can, for the first rime, 
be seen.” 

Before the war, England was becoming a museum dotted with 
council houses. What nobody realised was that the museum 
exhibits in the open spaces—abbeys, churches, tumuli and so on— 
For they were dying 
been 


were as menacing as the council houses. 
and being embalmed. For years the Office of Works has 
taking the ivy off the ruined walls of abbeys and castles, shoring 


* 
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up fragments of cloisters and keeps, levelling and mowing the — the music, the camera splendidly gyrates, and the Joe Pasternak 
grass round them and infecting the remains with litter-baskets repertory-company puts up a row of good performances again ; of 
°y had #% and turnstiles—a labour of no love except archaeological love, these Mischa Auer’s version of a wild and moustachioed czardos 
eT istic carried out Ww th the deadening hand of supposed good taste. dancer is coruscating, and all too brief. Deanna Durbin herself 


diately “Protection and repairs are necessary,” they said, “in these is fresh and delicious, sings less and acts more, and wears a 
lready tourist days Otherwise people would remove the stonework.” ravishing little hat. There are also two raucous litthe American 
among ME Necessary or not, the result is that most of these ancient boys whose appearance as baker’s assistants continually tends to 
Their monuments have died: they have lost all their relevance and all put the film out of gear. 
volved their beauty. ‘hey are now monuments of nothing but arrested With Brigham Young we come to yet another open-air epic, 
IS and decay, symbols of nothing but arrested taste. directed by Henry Hathaway, whose Spawn of the North was one 
Vidual The City churches were designed to stand among city build- of the best pictures of 1938. Here he is less well-served by his 
*y are ings. Wholesale warehouses, towering offices and skysigns may material, which is cumbersome and unwieldy, dealing as it does 
‘torial HP not be ideal neighbours for them, but they are a good deal with the trek of the persecuted Mormons from Idaho to Utah 
' call HF nearer the mark than level sweeps of grass. ‘The Wren churches These wanderings seem a little tame in comparison with our ever- 
Spite were designed by a genius for particular sites, and like all good green memories of The Covered Wagon, or, indeed, with the 
€ art buildings they belong to those sites. They were beautiful and more recent North West Passage; and the frequent dialogue com- 
to be serviceable once ; rebuilt, they might conceivably be both those parisons between the Mormon caravan and the wanderings of the 
Indits things again in time; removed to open spaces they would at children of Israel fail to supply sufficient emotional stimulus to give 
once be follies, their only virtue an appeal to the museum- __ the film a validity of its own. Dean Jagger—a newcomer to the 

indal! minded. screen—gives an imposing and very sincere performance as Brig- 
‘atur. Among several burnt-out churches in a much-bombed West ham Young; and it is a pleasure to see Mary Astor again (as his 
that Country town there are two whose ruins are very tragic. One chief wife) in a part worthy of her talent. Brian Donlevy 
teely. stood on a hill-top among terraces of charming stucco houses. plays the doubting Thomas; and the love interest is supplied by 
with It was planned to agree with them in style, and was built about Linda Darnell and Tyrone Power. 

Juick 1so years agi Its architect showed an ardour and a conviction It should be added that those who seek information about the 
that that we ought to envy. Another, at the other end of the town, Mormon religion will be sadly disappointed. The leaders seldom 
1ony, was built less than fifty years ago, and was of a highly original say much more than do the persecuted pastors in the films about 
hout design which included a fanciful spire, a wide apse and Nazi Germany; and the question of polygamy is glossed over by 
the Byzantine details. Both these churches had large congregations, a few references which are either tactful or gently jocose. How- 
sible but “good taste” had decided against them—*“ good taste” that ever, the famous miracle of the seagulls forms an exciting and 
- the allows the building of sham-Tudor houses in Cornwall and highly dramatic close to a film which somehow fails to give 
ather sham-Cotswold manors in Surrey. The ruins are tragic because — either sacred or profane satisfaction. Mr. Hathaway can certainly 

they have missed their day by ten or fifteen years. Very likely do better than this. Bast. WRIGHT. 

The by that time they would have been visited as masterpieces. 

the Today th ire mourned by very few people beyond their 


gins incumbents and their congregations. ‘Taste in architecture is UNEASY MARRIAGE 


fimsier than the most temporary wooden shack. ‘The man to 
One day nearer, one day in advance 


Of the earlier dread, the illusory tread, 
Tread of the years, with the bell-stroke of winter, 
The iron ringing of frost; the following trance 


ask about the rebuilding or replanning of bombed churches 
whether they were mediaeval, or by Wren, or by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, is not the man in the street nor the committee-man nor 





nent The Tim orrespondent, but a good ecclesiastical architect. 

hich le wil very likely be broken (even if he has the genius of Of the narcissus lost where its perfumes enter 

ven Wren and the tenacity of John Nash) in trying to get his own The pond-edge, and madden the water with longing ; 
way, but he is bound to be chosen in the end—and, when he One day nearer the summer, the bruising of grass 





Under love, and the nightingales’ empty singing, 

JoHN Piper. With wonder and sleep, and a horror that will not pass ; 
One day nearer the autumn, with the manly work, 
The farewell to love, the turn to political fruit 


' THE CINEMA As the tree sheds wealth, each leaf with its mark 


has been, it would be better to leave him alone. 











tA “ ” uo ] e y ~ 1 
ng “Spring Parade.’’ Atthe New Gallery. ‘* Brigham Young. Of gold, and decay in close pursuit 
At the Regal 
, ‘ , That is the tale of a day. Is it enough 
. DEANNA DURBIN has now definitely grown-up. Her producer, Bs A 
‘ " be as To round off a life, to snatch it from time 
Joe Pastern having piloted her from childhood and through ale ; ‘3 f 
i] ' . 1 Sees een een And testify to the soul’s immortal stuf 
al nh iS 1OW rmiutte eI oO gel wr mrs T nc —_ . 
- J ae P , pea Whose season is but single and sublime? 
keep him (at least until the happy ending of her next film The 
n in g tio! : corporal in the Imperial Army of the , , . 
| Tosef, e , k sd V Or must the folly of the four divisions 
wut emp ror nz osel I we are DacK once again 1n OC ienn4a, 1 , 
te ‘ Da Josef, anc 5 : : — ; Fail with their heat and cold, their love and loss, 
‘ley with - ternal summer, its inextinguishable waltzes, and its a“ Leaving us strangers where we most inherit, 
re ol sr l-part pl . , no cirts I ig itt g I ce ¢ : . 
ni nal . players in long skirts o tightly ++ ";nTapienngells And foreign to the seed that we have spilled 
the IS 100 late 1 to argue whether or no this old Vienna ever really Careless of need. and ignorant of merit 
are Ss Ol! qa, an lz Te it It, 
the existed ; 1 film-t ers entral Europe and of Hollywood cengpe 1 ' 
es ees = film-makers of Central en eo 4 , While the rash act an unknown self has willed 
r mad So te vou . re . e ine 1s 
f m real to us as our favourite dre ms The wine Overtakes knowledge, grows ominous and gross, 
a Be ant 7 3 - ; Pe - Pen a i sit Aig cetipecinge ys “ 2 And plays the tyrant until death has stilled 
ble but not ly ; lights shine throug] ees on to the cafés + ; 
Age tee fon pec erty . oe ae The uneasy marriage under stones, and filled 
85 sway with dance and delight ; and there are no real villains, but Their intervals with counterfeiting moss? 
wn ouly a few humorous trickster; whose hearts, if not gold, are RICHARD CHURCH 
a almost certainly silver. 
het In th nist paradise Deanna Durb et like ‘wel. She 
hat n this l paradise Deanna Durbin is set like a jewel. She I TIME 
ic] IS a pea t girl, though, of course, we don’t really believe it, N sg 
ed ny more than we believe that Cinderella is a tweeny ; and she Tue beautiful rain falls, the unheeded angel 
ity Comes t na to carry out the terms of a fortune-card she has lies in the street, spreadeagled under the footfall 
ith Ddougat yuntry fair—to marry an artist, be helped by the that from the divine face wears away the smile ; 
ne,  Emper i live happily ever after. So the corporal turns out 
to be a gi mposer (not so great, dare we say it, as Strauss) ; Whose tears run on the pavement, melting where 
1 @ and th rs shop where she lodges gets into dire trouble the standing cars are waiting for departure ; 
im I because » sends notes to the Emperor in his breakfast-bread ; The letter that says Ave is passed over, 
— @ 2nd she § to see the Emperor, who is old and kind and under- 
ng & Standing ; and she sings at the Court Ball, her lover conducting ; for at the present place the angel waits; 
en and they happily ever after. passing through walls and hordings, in dark porches, 
ng Spring Parade, which is based on an earlier Austrian film, is His face. 
very well de. Shot after shot swings along to the rhythm of K. RAINE. 
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[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator ’’| 


PROGRESS AND THE POOR 

Sir,—Your recent article on “The Family House” tempts me anew 
to write you. In your columns and elsewhere there have been many 
appeals for the need of social improvement and the removal of social 
barriers. But these appeals seem to come, largely though not wholly, 
from the armchair’s point of view and not from practical experience. 
One would not for a moment deny that there are still many regrettable 
inequalities, and a certain amount of poverty which we ought to cure. 
No doubt there have been and are many squalid homes in South and 
East London. Of them I cannot speak. Let me speak of what I do 
know. Over 50 years ago I began work in charge of a mission in a 
poor part of Glasgow which covered 800 families, about all of whom 
I got to know something. ‘Then for 40 years I worked in a busy 
industrial town with no idle rich, as minister to a church of nearly 
800 members, perhaps two-thirds working-class. I venture to think 
that not many of your readers have personally known more working 
men and women or been inside more of their homes. Fine men and 
women many of them were. 

Fifty years ago wages were often terribly low, homes very bare, 
and families in them far too large. Today things are very different, 
and the talk about “reckless breeding” is mostly nonsense. ‘The 
average working-class family today is officially stated at less than two. 
At the end of my ministry there was barely one-third of the baptisms 
at its opening, though the membership was as large as ever. Today 
there are stili poor wages, but these are not the rule. Members of 
our Education Authority told me that it was not too hard, it was too 
easy, for boys to get bursaries for higher education ; and a diligent 
lad today can as a rule soon earn a fair wage. A huge amount of 
help is now given to the less-well-to-do, paid from swingeing taxation 
of the wealthy ; while in all these pleas for social uplift we rarely 
hear one word to suggest that those lower down have anything which 
they ought to do or any defects they ought to amend 

My own experience was that the hardest cases of poverty sprang 
from very young fellows rushing into marriage, having large families, 
and then dying young, leaving a widow with a sore struggle before 


her. Though one must add in most cases kindly charity was ready 
to help with money, clothes, often very good clothes, &c. I speak 
what I know. 


One crying need is that young people be taught a sense of responsi- 
bility. Many young men need to learn restraint and save a decent 
bit before they dream of marriage. Young women too often urgently 
need to be trained in domestic economy. Say what my critics like, 
lack of knowledge of cooking and how to buy the right foods, or 
downright laziness, account for not a little of today’s distress. Far 
the best working-men’s wives that I have known had been trained 
in domestic service, where today they have splendid chances to save. 
For the girls it means some self-denial, fewer dances, cinemas and the 
like, but it is well worth while. Otherwise things will never be right. 
Study the reports of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children—I was on one committee for years—and it will rarely be 
found that the cruelty had anything to do with low wages, but sprang 
from drink, gambling or utter heartlessness. 

The proportion of this country’s wealth now in the hands of the 
lower classes for them to. spend is much larger, and that in the hands 
of the rich for their spending is much less than the carefully selected 
statistics of socialistic propaganda ever reveals. In some cases 
well-to-do sons and daughters do shirk helping their worn-out parents, 
and in their case the Means Test is a Meanness Test. One point more. 


It is often assumed that most landlords are greedy harpies. Some 
slum landlords may be such. But I can speak for Glasgow. ‘There 
the nett rental of working-class property rarely yields over about 


4 per cent. Is that too much? No doubt a working-man does some- 
times find it hard to pay the rent of a decent house. But, from my 
experience, in a good many cases workers grudge to pay a fair rent. 
In perhaps half of their homes there is more than one wage-earner, 
sometimes two or three, and they often do grudge to pay their fair 
share of rent and of the consequent rates and taxes. It would be 
easy to enlarge. But jam satis.—Very truly yours, 
Edinburgh. JAMES B. JOHNSTON. 


AFTER VICTORY 


Smr,—What frightens me, when I read letters from people who are 
anxious that we should not bruise the sentiments of the German 
people or hurt their feelings, is the question, how many times can 
England stand up to the sort of punishment which England endured 
in 1914-18, and is enduring again now? On this occasion, thanks 
to good leadership and to the great gallantry of my neighbours and 
of other people’s neighbours all over the country, it is already clear 
that we will win: the only point in doubt is how much damage the 
Germans will do before they are brought under control. 

In 1914-18, except for Kitchener and Ludendorff, events mocked 
the anticipations of all the other principal men: we civilians or 
temporary amateur soldiers could hardly feel confidence in the 





opinion which most of us entertained in 1920, that German friends), 
and German trade were overvalued. We cannot estimate how on 
the danger may come to us even now. Yet clearly another occasion 
is coming to us, as it came in 1920, when it will be in our powe 
to hurt the feelings of the Germans and cause them to regret their 
crimes. 

I. was born in 1880, and England will last my time. But jt 5 
our duty as well as our inclination to think of the future. If we ate 
going to leave the seeds of another war for our successors in 1970, gy 
or 1975, won't it be a near thing for them? And how many tim. 
can England take such punishment? And if England breaks, wher 
will be the new home of liberty? Undoubtedly we would pref 
our fields and towns to be a province of the United States athe 
than to be a province of Germany. But England is our home, | 
England were weak, her weakness would not confer any benef 
on our friends overseas. England was strong when we were bom 
Let us try to so conduct ourselves that England will be stroy 
when we die—Yours faithfully, EDWARD PeAsg 

Guisborough. 


Sir,—Will Mr. McEwen perhaps explain how he considers it possiby 
to break up Germany and keep it broken into two or more Germ 
States against the will of their inhabitants? Is he prepared to kee 
great armies of occupation there for all time, for, as he must know, g 
leng as a foreign Power attempts to dictate to a people how it js 
be governed or organised, the hostility of that peopie will grow anj 
must ultimately boil over? Did not the Versailles “ Settlement” jp 
part attempt the break-up of Germany? I do not refer to the sepan- 
tion of non-German lands from the Reich. And what has been th 
result? The Nazi Revolution and the present war. If the Germ 
peoples had been left alone to organise their governments as the 
wished we might have had today not only separate Germany ani 
Austria, but even separate States of North and South German 
certainly not the strongly centralised sole State with which civilis- 
tion is faced. Isn't it wise, if we wish to detach the German peop's 
from their Government, to let them know at once that after the wz 
we intend to leave it to them to decide whether they should have ox 
or two or more States? We may then not only get Mr. McEwen’ 
ideal, but also shorten the war.—Yours obediently, 

ALBERT 


EXEMPTIONS AND WAGES 


Str,—A case was recently reported in the Press of a highly-skille 
artisan, exempted from military service as engaged in work of nation 
importance, who was cast in damages, and very properly s0, 
absenting himself from duty on several occasions. His wages 
stated to have been between £9 and {10a week. But one may as’ 
was a man, of military age and presumably in good kealth, in receipt 
of such wages at all? Sureiy the only logical and democrat'c mt 
would be that all those who fall within the military 
are exempted from active service, not for ill-health but for occupation 
reasons, should simply be regarded as soldiers, seconded for speci 
work, and should receive not an inflated competitive wage, but Am; 
pay and allowances. The rule would be universal and would apply! 
all those liable to military service. ‘he Labour Party naturally object 
to industrial conscription, but there would be no industrial conser 
tion here, for the men wou!d be conscripted, not gud workmc”, but 
qua soldiers. If the work of a professional man or an artisan 


M. HYAmson. 


age groups, and 











essential at home, he should be kept at home, but, in regard to his 
remuneration, he should rank as being in the Army as long as th 
war lasts. This plan would not even infringe the principle of fre 
competition in the economic world, for it would affect only thos 
within the military age groups and those medically qualified for act 
service. All those who fall outside these qualifications would still 
free to compete in the open wage markets. 

The chief practical difficulty no doubt is that, while the soldiers 
monetary reward is small, he is fed, clothed and lodged by the Stat 
There would be the further difficulty of equating the pay of Am) 
ranks with that of different grades in the industrial and profession 
world. But neither should prove insuperable. It would be possible 
to fix a subsistence allowance, which would roughly correspond with 
what the soldier receives for maintenance; and the positions of work 
men, foremen, directors and administrators would surely find thet 
analogies among military ranks. 

If something of this kind is not done, if we continue the attempt © 
combine two mutually incompatible ideals—compulsory military st 
vice in the field and competitive industrial freedom at home in rega 
to men of the same age and physical condition—we shall certainly} 
find growing up again that natural enmity between men at the from! 
and their compeers in health and youth, profitably employed at home, 
which caused such discontent in 1914-18, and may even now prevet 
us from throwing our strength whole-heartedly into the titanic strug 
that confronts us.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., P. E. Ropers. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 
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THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


Sirn—Many of your readers will have seen a recent letter in 
The Times signed by 26 well-known ladies, and as some of them, 
no doubt, are also readers of your paper, and you have lately published 
letters, &c., on the “Indian Deadlock,” might they be asked to 
answer in your columns the following questions, as it seems essential 
that we should clear our thoughts on this subject? 

(1) What is the offence for which Congress leaders and others 
in India are being arrested? Is it not for breaking, deliberately and 
ostentatiously, a law of the land? If so, what is that law? (My own 
belief is that it forbids any interference with the war efforts of 
India. But the signatories probably have access to authoritative 
information not available to most of us.) 

2) Do the signatories think this law unjust? If not, why should 
the Congress Party be allowed to break it with impunity? 

3) Wherein do the offences and the law differ in nature from 


‘the offences committed, or the law broken, by Capt. Ramsay, Sir 


Oswald Mosley and other political prisoners in this country now? 
Do the signatories object to such action by the Government here? 
If not why should they in the Indian cases? 

4) What is the form of this “imprisonment” in India? 
it really differ from that being now undergone by political prisoners 
throughout the rest of the British Commonwealth? Would not 
“detention” te a fairer word than “imprisonment ”? 

5) Does not the political organisation called the Congress desire 
immediate and complete independence (not dominion status) for 
India? If so, do not the signatories realise the practical impossibilities 
of giving effect to such an idea at this critical time in the world’s 
history (e.g., the necessary legislation, the evacuation of the British, 
the almost certain ensuing chaos and internecine strife, and 
Afghanistan and the frontier tribes waiting to pounce on and take over 
the much-coveted northern provinces)? If they do realise this why 
do they suggest giving this very Congress Party such licence to 
hinder Britain in her war efforts as they would not, presumably, grant 
to their fellow countrymen now in Great Britain? And supposing 
the Congress politicians came to England and did as they are doing 
now in India, would the signatories plead special exemption for them? 

6) Stripped of all disguise does not the Congress’ present action 
amount really to a form of blackmail? “ Either you give us immediate 
independence or we will do our best to prevent India helping the 
rest of the Commonwealth to win the war.” 

7) “We cannot convince the world we are fighting for democracy 
and at the same time maintain this position” say the signatories. 
But why not? Do they hold that the Congress or the All-India 
Women’s Conference represent such an overwhelming majority of 
the whole of India (including the Indian States which are inextricably 


Does 


mixed up, both politically and geographically, with the rest of 
India; Parsis; Europeans, &c.) that not to grant their request for 
immediate and complete independence and not to condone their 
campaign against the energetic prosecution of the war, is flouting 


democratic principles? 

8) Finally, the s'gnatories suggest re'easing the political prisoners 
in order to atiempt to frame an acceptable formula (blessed word!), 
t mmably, to the great majority of the numberless parties 
concerned in India’s future. But these same political prisoners were 
ty, were they not, and enjoying complete freedom of discussion 
ind conference, and the British Government was doing its utmost 
to find some formula in consultation with Indian political leaders 
of all kinds, until! the Congress leaders deliberately began breaking 
the law of the country and thereby sacrificed their right to personal 
liberty for the time being. And if they would even now promise 
to abstain from breaking the law, and would keep the promise if 
re’eased, what is there to prevent them being free again to continue 
with the British Government and the other parties in 
HERBERT KEALY. 


accepiao.e, Pres 





consultation 
Yours, &c., 
Oxford. 
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AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST 


Sir,—Prince Obolensky’s article in your last issue, interesting and 
somewhat alarming as it is, calls, I think, for some supplementary 
remarks 

We must, of course, recognise that the present Government in 
Japan, which came into power when totalitarianism in Europe had 
reached its peak, is not friendly either to England or democracy. Its 
actions reveal this all too clearly. This perhaps is not surprising when 
we remember that Mr. Matsuoka, who is now Foreign Minister, was 
the man who eloquently but unsuccessfully pleaded before the League 
of Nations Japan’s case for her Manchurian venture. At the same 
tme there is a real danger, I think, of viewing with suspicion every- 
thing that Japan does, and of attributing underhand motives to her 
simplest acts, e.g., her attempt to secure new markets in the East Indies 
in place of the ones she lost in Europe. 

But looking at the Far-Eastern political situation as a whole there 
are certain other factors which need to be taken into consideration. 
Were Japan to enter into the war on behalf of the Axis Powers, to 
the rest of the world she would seem to be doing so either in order 
to get out of the China War without loss of face, or else to try and 
emulate the Jackal of Europe. Japan’s leaders, whether we agree with 
them or not, are not likely to take their country into a war just at 
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the time when the strength of the Axis Powers is on the wane. 
Already there is evidence of a change of tone in the controlled I’ress. 
In June and July the note in all the Japanese newspapers without 
exception was that with the fall of France that of Britain and her 
Empire was not far behind. Needless to say, this idea was assiduously 
propagated by Nazi agents in Japan, one of whom is entrenched in 
the Foreign Office in Tokyo. ‘Today the nation realise the result is 
not the foregone conclusion they thought. Is it likely, then, that a 
Government which has stated again and again its intention of keeping 
out of the war unless some third Power takes the initiative in attacking 
Germany or Italy will come in at the present time unless it is tolerably 
certain it can do so with decisive effect? 

Further, Japan will scarcely venture on a new incident as long as 
her rear is exposed to attack. So far, despite great efforts, she has 
failed to come to an adequate understanding with the Soviet. This 
is perhaps not altogether surprising in view of her anti-Communistic 
policy. If, however, she did succeed in making a satisfactory treaty, 
then perhaps the danger signal should be hoisted, but hardly before. 

Japan has allied herself with the Axis Powers, but she has done no 
Suspicion and lack of sympathy with her difficulties may stimu- 
late her to do so. When Germany is defeated she may value our 
friendship once again. Let us avoid adopting an attitude which will 
make this more difficult in the years to come.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Murray WALTON. 

St. John’s Vicarage, Meads, Eastbourne. 


LIFE UNDER A TYRANNY 


S1r,—In these days, when there 1s so much talk about freedom and 
its opposite, I wonder how many people realise that in Britain, 
Germany or any other country freedom and tyranny can and do 
exist side by side; seeing that a tyranny is only really a tyranny for 
those who are in opposition to the Government for reasons political, 
religious, economic, or, as in the case of the Jews, racial? Persons 
who support and admire a Government are unconscious of tyranny, 
no matter how autocratic it may be. Its leaders they regard with 
affectionate admiration: its most exacting demands are yielded to 
gladly, obedience appearing as a labour of love performed in a noble 
cause: no pity is felt for the Government’s victims, who are regarded 
as anti-social persons who richly deserve their fate. There is in this 
respect absolutely no difference between the attitude of mind of the 
blindly patriotic German towards the fate of Pastor Niemdller and 
the Jews and that of his British counterpart towards the fate of 18B 
prisoners: and conscientious objectors. Even the very large number of 
people who, while not enthusiastic admirers of a Government, are 
indifferent to politics and to all forms of religion of which the Govern- 
ment disapproves, are not living under a tyranny provided they are 
not too heavily taxed or treated harshly purely on grounds of race. 
They continue to enjoy the pleasures of their home life and the 
interests of their trade or business, and they find pleasure in the 
many cultural pursuits and entertainments to which even the most 
oppress've Governments do not object. Much as we may deplore their 
lack of what we regard as intelligent political interest—an interest 
that brings such tragic results to the political rebels—it is absurd to 
think or speak of them as though they were deprived of every benefit 
of civilised existence ——Yours very truly, BEDFORD. 
Cairnsmore, Newton Stewart, Wigtownshire. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES 


S1r,—According to Fisher’s History of Europe, it was Italian troops, 
mainly Venetians assisted by German mercenaries, who about the 
year 1699, “in a bombardment of the Athenian Acropolis inflicted 
irreparable damage on the Parthenon.” It would, therefore, appear 
that in existing circumstances the return of the Elgin Marbles to 
the Greek nation would be not merely a generous token of friendship, 
but an act of singularly appropriate restitution —I have the honour to 
NoEL GOLDIE. 


more 


remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
House of Commons. 


SELECTIVE EVACUATION 


Sir.—Your readers may be interested to hear that the scheme for 
“ Selective Evacuation ” outlined in an article of mine in The Spectator 
about a month ago is going to be tried out experimentally. The 
article suggested that people in particularly crowded public shelters 
should be approached, told where they would go if they did evacuate, 
that families should not (as now) be separated, and that, as far as 
possible, special requirements should be met; that billeting officers 
at the reception end should get, not bare numbers but a preliminary 
visit from someone with a detailed list of those evacuating, and of 
the groups which should as far as possible be kept together in one 
village, and of evacuees’ preferences, this list being as far as possible 
fitted beforehand to the list of available accommodation. 

The first reaction of reception areas which responded was, “ But 
would the Ministry of Health count such evacuees as part of our 
quota, and not as private evacuees?” This concession having, with 
some difficulty, been secured, a reception area decided to co-operate. 
Officials (as the details of the scheme were worked out to suit their 
locality) are exceedingly helpful, they feel that they may be saved 
a good deal of the usual dissatisfaction, friction, muddle and frustration, 
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So far shelterers who had no intention of evacuating show approval, 
“Sensible, I call it.” The need (mentioned in the original article) 
for arrangements for husbands and older children at work who cannot 
evacuate, emerges as more important in what the Ministry of Health 
calls “ Resistance to the idea of evacuation” than the present writer 
had realised 

“TI don’t want to live in other people’s houses’ 
most immediate and universal reason given for staying among the 
bombs, and anything self-contained or shared among families of fellow 
evacuees is much better liked than the standard billeting arrangement 
(and how we, in reception areas, agree!). One quite new factor has 
emerged. It happens that there are several empty houses in the recep- 
tion area which is co-operating, some cottages and some houses large 
enough to take several families. The difficulty was to get furniture. 
Shelterers have therefore been asked whether, if removals could be 
arranged, they would bring their own furniture? This idea has proved 
most popular, “ More homely like.” It is hoped to arrange this at 
least in some cases. “ Reception” hopes this will mean that evacuees 
will really settle and the dearth of furniture is (as all reception areas 
know) a great difficulty. 

In general it seems that the most general use of “resistance” is 
“TI don’t want to live in other people’s houses” or “I don’t mind 
sharing, but not some other woman’s own things.” 

I shall hope to be allowed to report again when the first families 
have had their first weeks of a country winter. If the scheme survives 
a test in mid-January, and townspeople can adapt themselves to 
country life in the most trying months of the year, it should be worth 
a further test in more favourable circumstances.—I am, yours, &c., 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


. 


is, however, the 


“DIG FOR VICTORY” 


Si1r,—Mr. H. E. Bates’ criticism of the early Dig-for-Victory campaign 
is published in your issue of January 3rd, 1941. The date is 
significant. Warnings of vegetable surplus are not merely belated, 
they are already hackneyed. Constructive critics and Government 
spokesmen themseives were repeating them with double emphasis 
from the moment the Nazis over-ran France and the Netherlands, 
cutting off our imports of winter vegetables. It seemed to Mr. Bates 
—on January 3rd, 1941—that the so-called “surplus” of green 
vegetables was the logical result of the Dig-for-Victory campaign. If 
Mr. Bates is honest he will admit that his logic is nothing but wisdom 
after an event which neither he nor anyone else anticipated. His 
own gardening results demonstrate the point. 

Dig-for-Victory, writes Mr. Bates, was run more by slogans than 
imagination. As a matter of fact, the imagination was lacking among 
the growers of surplus. If Mr. Bates and other non-growers of 
storable vegetables had heeded the early official injunctions to plan 
their gardens for a sufficiency of winter produce, the hundreds of 
thousands of slogan gardeners would not have to tolerate platitudinous 
reiteration. As for the “surplus” itself, are we really going to pause 
for a quarrel over nature’s bounty? Is it “a very deplorable thing ” 
that green vegetables not required for human consumption should be 
fed to flocks and herds that are badly needing fodder? Is this the 
time to present the hobgoblin of a commercial surplus to a beleaguered 
Growers who ignored the Government’s early advice now 
The fact that some of them once ignored it 
provides no reason for a “surplus” owner to assume the cloak of 
wisdom. It was threadbare months ago.—Yours faithfully, 

™ H. Berry, 
Chairman, Allotments and Gardens Committee, 
Domestic Food Producers’ Council. 
10 Greenholm Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 


people? 
have reason to heed it. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION 


S1r,—Miss or Mrs. Evelyn Munro is shocked in your issue of January 
roth that “many of the Council school children do not even know 
of the existence of God Almighty.” Here is an example of that loose 
and lazy thinking which I believe to be largely a cause of our present 
This lady wants an Act of Parliament to compel children 
An Act passed by 


conditions. 
to “know of the existence of God Almighty.” 
M.P.s who show by their every act and speech that they do not know 
of it or believe in it themselves! Nor does your correspondent herself, 
for, if she did, it is impossible to suppose she could think of Almighty 
God requiring an Act of Parliament to make His existence known. 

Please do not imagine I am treating this matter flippantly. I am 
in dead earnest, because I am sure it is of the utmost importance. 
What we ought, it seems to me, to teach children is that we live in a 
mysterious world about the origin of which we know nothing. We 
are equally without knowledge as to the future. All sorts of theories 
have been put forward and accepted by large numbers of people 
(though never acted upon), and it is open to any of us to embrace one 
or more of these, if we will. Otherwise we can suspend judgement, 
having no facts to go on 

That would induce children to reflect and question and so strengthen 
their intellects. Absence of questioning and reflection have brought 
the world to its present pass. Children are taught in a vague, fluid 
way that there is a God, but as soon as they are able to observe and 
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use their intelligence they discover that nobody who is grown yp 
behaves as if there were. They tell God His arm is sufficient tg 
defend them surely, and then expend thousands of millions on arms 
of another kind. 

Children perceive, therefore, that the teaching they have been given 
is perfunctory, yet they do not discard it, because it is somehow mixed 
up with decency and kindliness and good feeling. Thus their thinking 
is crooked, their judgements warped, their minds pulped. So, at any 
rate, it appears to me. HAMILTON Fyre, 


STARLINGS’ RAVAGES 


Sir,—Your contributor Mr. H. E. Bates says in your issue of Janu. 
ary 3rd, “ Starlings are accused of eating wheat . . . but the stomachs 
of 13 starlings shot ‘in the act of eating grain’ contained 91 cater. 
pillars, &c., &c.” Will you let me say, as a farmer of many years’ 
standing, that what the starlings do is: they do not eat the grain, 
but they pull up and eat the young wheat just as it is coming out of the 
ground? Early sown wheat that is up early in October they do not 
attack, but late sown wheat (sown about November Ist) is what they 
go for. A flock will go all along each drill and pull up every blade, 
Two years ago they completely destroyed five acres of late sown wheat 
in a field here in this way, but never touched the ten acres sown early 
alongside it. 

They are a far worse pest than rooks on late sown wheat. Rooks 
you can scare away, but even with a gun the starlings only fly off a 
couple of hundred yards or so and pitch down and start again. They 
are the worst enemy to late sown wheat there is, unless you have a 
bird-scarer there all the time they won’t keep away, and he has his 
work cut out. Now we cannot have boys from school for bird scaring 
it can be a very serious problem. I wish the old practice of catching 
starlings in clap nets could be revived. It used to be done 40 years 
ago round Brighton for starling-shooting matches, now quite rightly 
stopped, but their numbers do want thinning. 

Years ago I used to be told that larks took the late sown wheat as 
it came up. In 35 years’ farming I have never experienced it and I 
believe it was starlings and not larks that did the damage. Now they 
are the worst enemy that late sown wheat can have in many districts— 
and not all the wheat can be sown early. To show how ideas change 
I can remember 40 years ago a starling-shooting match being got up 
as part of a church fete !—Yours faithfully, NORTHBROOK. 

Woodlands Farm, Bramdean, Hants. 


LIVINGSTONE AND THE PEOPLE 


S1r,—In his review of the new volume of the Cambridge Empire 
History Mr H. V. Hodson commented on the recent centenary celebra- 
tion of Livingstone’s first sailing for Africa, and concluded that not 
much general interest was taken in it. Our evidence is that people 
in the “ ninepenny seats” as well as readers of the Round Table wer 
interested. 

It might be useful to record the following facts, remembering that 
the Centenary took place in war-time. Her Majesty the Queen 
graciously sent a special message in connexion with the London 
celebration ; three Cabinet Ministers addressed public meetings ; the 
B.B.C. allocated ninety-five minutes of its precious time to the event; 
the main newspapers and weekly journals had leading and special 
articles ; three new books were published about Livingstone, one of 
which sold out; three thousand people crowded Glasgow’s largest 
hall for a Centenary meeting, and many hundreds of smaller celebra- 
tions in churches and halls were held throughout Britain. 

All this to celebrate Mr. Hodson’s “drab missionary ”!—Yours 
faithfully, CECIL NORTHCOTT. 

Livingstone House, 42 Proadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


B.B.C. BANS 


Sir,—It is strange to find in “A Spectator’s Notebook” a protest 
against the refusal of the B.B.C. to permit broadcasting by eminent 
but misguided members of the Peace Pledge Union. Whatever the 
subject of these talks, to allow them to broadcast would give ther 
publicity and an atmosphere of approval that would be invaluable in 
the propagation of the views of their organisation. 

Would you, Sir, have approved had the B.B.C. allowed Sir Oswald 
Mosley to broadcast on—rhododendrons, were he an expert on that 
subject?—Yours faithfully, W. Hart. 


[Certainly, provided he confined himself to rhododendrons.—ED., 
The Spectator.] 


FEEDING STUFFS AND POULTRY 


Sir,—A big cut in feeding stuffs is shortly to be made. I suggest as 

a partial alternative that al! cockerels should be killed when hatched 

except the few required for breeding. Chickens are a luxury and an 

addition to the meat ration for those who can afford them.—Yours 

faithfully, A. E. C. Myers, Lt.-Col. 
Silver Birches, Bovingdon, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 
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Books of the Day 


Advance in Formation 
New Writing in Europe. 
Mr. JOHN LEHMANN’S New Writing in Europe is the examination, 
explanation ind history of a movement whose full effects have 
,still to be judged. The book could hardly be clearer or better 
planned ; ijt was needed, and Mr. Lehmann, as editor of New 
Writing, is the ideal author for it. We owe a debt to the Pelican 
Books for initiating a series that fills wants and for issuing works 
of immediate interest at a price that prohibits no one from buying 
them. In fact, these publications are one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times; they are democratic in the most concrete 
sense. Up to lately, high prices made for a time-lag between 
a book’s appearance and its reception by the mass of the people 
for whom may have been meant. 

The new iting movement of the “thirties was the Romantic 
Movement of our century. Its start had a major poetic impetus ; 
it was, explicitly, political, though in most of the 
writers it had a subjective source. To call this movement literary 
would be, in its own view, to misnmame and cven stigmatise 
iry in only a secondary way. The writers’ attitude 
uage was the inventor-mechanic’s ; they undertook a de- 
carbonisation of language in the interests of swifter impact and 
better use—since the romantic start of the nineteenth century a 


By John Lehmann. (Pelican Books. 6d.) 


ts direction 








new coating of falseness, over diction and feeling, had formed 
itself. And the movement, like all revolutions, was a reaction: it 
reacted against the analytic, static and on the whole rather 


mood of the ‘twenties. In terms of achievement, the 
*s greatest value was in attack: the norm of most 
England was (and to an extent, sadly, remains) the 
norm of middle-class sensibility: art condoled with and flattered, 
but largely condoled with, the well-to-do. This traffic the writers 
of the new movement abjured completely—though their publica- 
tions came, by their own merit, to lie on the drawing-room tables 
of the inquisitive rich. 

In essence, the movement was European: this Mr. Lehmann 
> giving, for English readers, most largely the English 
facets of it. It was active in France (with Malraux, Chamson, 





G:ono) and in pre-Nazi Germany, in Spain with Sender, in Italy 
th Silone. Also, it was abreast with left-wing America, and 
t was towered over by an idea, its idea, of the U.S.S.R. The 


I crux and rallying point. To the dullest 
general minds the war in Spain was a symbol ; to the writers 
it was, in degrees of closeness, the final 
erience. 


war IN Spin was it 


it was not only this, 
ye So much so that one is left with the 
sion that after Spain they reacted to nothing more. Mr. 
vrites of the Spanish war with a capital W and of 





the present war with a small one. 

Do we owe to the movement our three poets in the purest 
and strongest English tradition—Auden, Spender, Day Lewis— 
1 do we owe the movement to these three poets? Actually, I 


doubt whether major poets have much to do with any movement 
at all. I believe a godlike irresponsibility and infidelity to be 
generic in the poet’s make-up: such people cast off ideas that, 
long after they have forgotten or even denied them, continue to 
germinate in slower, dutiful minds. The movement, again, will 
b: remembered for its experiments in poetic drama—the Auden- 








Isherwood pieces, w:th their choruses and their power to épater 
gh actually the conventions were narrow, and the satire had 
a fairly limited range) and Stephen Spender’s deeper and more 


n Trial of a Fudge. Mr. Lehmann gives a chapter 
to the extension, through the work of the Group and Unity 
the movement’s idea. It would appear that, at 
gland, prose was the medium used by the movement 
effect: the prose-writers cut less ice than the poets 
matists—the exception to this has been Christopher 
whose prose Mr. Lehmann rightly calls “ seductive,” 
also, funny. Possibly some of the others, like high- 
men of the last generation, too completely ignored 
d the seductive arts. .Possibly they assumed that the 
their subject—the lives of workers—should be 
But should documentation wholly succeed illusion? In 
irs the American influence, but this had been felt, 








self- 





and used, before the movement began. There was also a 
conscious and desired convergence between reportage and 
creatir rative art, and while this produced some magnificent 
reportage—see Mr. Lehmann’s quotations from books on the 
Spanis ar—on the storyteller it had a flattening effect. On 
the w the movement’s realists are unmoving: the happiest 
prose- ntures, also the most stylish, have been (as with 


Edward Upward and Rex Warner) into realms of Kafka-like 
fantasy New Writing has been the headquarters of writers 
whose integrity has been absolute. But to integrity must be 
1amic power—and this has, rather, appeared in the 
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last decade in those other novelists Mr. Lehmann discusses 
under the well-found heading of “ Allies and Independents ”— 
James Hanley, Arthur Calder-Marshall and Graham Greene. 
The movement had two more outstanding characteristics: it 
was youthful and it was masculine—the eclipse of feminine 
talent has been marked, and is not, I think, wholly to be 
deplored. But the obstinate and almost professional youthful- 
ness of the young Englishmen did set certain limitations about 
their art. Also, one finds in the prose an absence of background, 
a lack of power either to generalise or to synthesise, that seems 
to come from the abnegation of social experience. There is a 
lack of irony, a lack of méchanceté. There are no Julien Sorels 
among the movement, because there is, I suppose, no longer a 
beau monde. But there will always remain the tendency to 
idealise some world by which one does not by birth belong, and 
those of the young men who were of middle-class origin sought 
in idealised proletariat. Also, they became “ intellectuals ”— 
lt is notable that Mr. Lehmann identifies intellectuals with 
writers—and, by grouping, located themselves, whether abroad 
or in England, inside the intellectuals’ world: isolated, special, 
intensive, charged with personal feeling and, in the long run, as 
claustrophobic as any middle-class home. Would it be unfair 
to say of this group of writers that, though they changed their 
heu, they never fully emerged, but remained life’s delicate 
iildren after all? 
And do movements move? 
hat is to say, past a point that is early reached? Whatever the 
inswer be, the New Writing movement will always deserve 
honour for its altruism, its energy and the defenceless honest; 
of its belief in man ELIZABETH BOWEN. 


Can writers proceed in groups— 





Genius Loci 


Cambridge. By John Steegman Batsford. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is companion to that on Oxford written by the late 
Christopher Hobhouse a year or so ago. It is less controversial, 
and even more intelligent, for Mr. Steegman is one of the most 
alert of contemporary minds. It is a work of criticism and 
of information. Everything in Cambridge is described, and 
nearly everything is illustrated. The price, moreover, is 
moderate. And everyone who reads the book, or only looks at 
it, will want to discuss one aspect or another of this beautiful 
town and to draw comparisons. 

We are living in a time when every day, and the last news- 
paper and the latest broadcast, brings home to us the importance, 
even the necessity, of architecture. When the war ends it will 
be someone’s opportunity. Will it fall into the right hands? 
In the meantime, a book like Mr. Steegman’s can do no better 
service than to point to what is right and what is wrong. His 
illustrations, taken together, give the impression that Cambridge 
is as rich in architecture as Siena or Toledo, and more varied ; 
because in those two cities little or nothing happened after 1600. 
At Cambridge the period is from 1450 until 1850, ending with 
the Fitzwilliam of Basevi. Within those four centuries there 
is the wonderful series of the colleges ; monastic in aspect, but 
without those sad associations. Fountains or Glastonbury can 
have been no bigger than Trinity or King’s. It is as though 
we had ten or a dozen such monasteries or abbeys assembled in 
one town. 

What are the chief beauties of Cambridge? King’s College 
chapel and the Senate House of Gibbs. Neither of them could 
exist in any other land. The chapel of King’s belongs, in period, 
to the late Gothic of Burgos, and its heraldic ornaments have 
something Spanish to them. But the spirit is English as are 
the green lawns to the side of it ; and, not less, the Senate House 
of Gibbs. This is his masterpiece ; and what a pity it is that 
his complete plans, of which this only represents the third, were 
never carried out. Even as it is, Cambridge has a facade that 
Gabriel could not have bettered. It is more solid and sensible 
than French work of the time. Compare it with the fagades 
of Nancy, by Héré, and you will see in Gibbs the contemporary 
of Hogarth and of Handel. The library of Trinity, the Tudor 
gateways of Trinity and St. John’s can be seen within a few 
moments of each other. If the former is a great interior by 
Wren, the inside of the Senate House is to my mind a dis- 
appointment. The facade of the library on to the Backs, it is 
true, is somewhat flat and hard; bur then, as Mr. Steegman 
points out, they were no more than a canal or waterway 01 
which stone was carried between Cambridge and King’s Lynn. 
a great discovery was made 
one-sided Bruges, with 
e most delightful 


It was in another generation that 


t 


and Cambridge turned into a palladian, 








stone bridges and weeping willows. Which is tl 

of the bridges—Clare, St. John’s, or the Gothic Bridge of Sighs? 
But there is so much more to be seen in Cambridge. The 
college halls, half-monastic, half Ratskeller, the best of them 


antic hall 


being the gig 1 of Trinity, and the screen of St. John’s 


t 1 

il 
with the portrait Lady Margaret Beaufort. The chapels, too, 
of Pembroke and of Emmanuel, both by Wren, the latter with 
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a delightful altar painting by Amigoni. The Pepysian Library 
at Magdalene ; the Gate of Honour at Caius. Some sights un- 
known to strangers: the Combination Room at St. John’s, with 
its Elizabethan pannelling and stucco ceiling, or a wine table 
in the Combination Room at Trinity Hall. All are illustrated 
by Mr. Steegman, together with several of Loggan’s views, as 
detailed as if drawn by Hollar, and a set of drawings of University 
life by Thomas Rowlandson. These, alone, are worth the price 
of the book. As an architectural draughtsman Rowlandson has 
few equals. A pair of them—a drawing of King’s and an interior 
of the University Library—are little masterpieces. 

What the author says is, throughout, informative, critical and 
to the point. Taste, in this instance, is in secure hands. If 
there be a drawback it is that compression hardiy allows him 
enough space for his own opinions. It was necessary, in this 
instance, that the format should approximate to that of its sister 
volume on the University of Oxford. Perhaps the publishers, 
Messrs. Batsford, who have dene so much good work in educating 
the public to the beauties of our native land, should be careful 
not to become too stereotyped in plan. There is a tendency for 
all their volumes to look alike from similarity of arrangement. 
Is it not time that this was altered? Apart from that, there 
can be nothing but praise for this littl volume. A town of 
architecture like Cambridge cannot be described but by eyes of 
knowledge. Wonderful and varied are its monuments. Nothing 
in Italy or Spain is more beautiful than the College Backs or 
more typical of the genius loci of the land. Mr. Steegman 
writes: “The great overhanging willow by the Wren Library, 
the river-front of Clare, the great lawn and meadows of King’s, 
the red brick of Queens’ and John’s rising straight from their own 
reflections in the river are things which no Cambridge man can 
ever forget until he dies” May no stone of them be touched! 
They are as important for the future as for the past. 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL. 


The House of Rimmon 


The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich. 
Facts and Docvments translated from the German. (Burns 
Oates. §s.) 

It is strange to reflect that less than two years ago there could 

sull be found in this country a few leading ecclesiastics who 

obstinately refused to recognise the fundamental cleavage that 


exists between Christianity and National Socialist ideas and 
practice. In most European countries, indeed, this curious 


phenomenon could be observed. There were important sections 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Italy, in Spain and in France 
that resolutely closed their eyes to the awkward facts. In France 
the voices of men like Cardinal Verdier, M. Maritain and M. 
Robert d’Harcourt carried no weight in the circles of which 
Marshal Pétain is representative, where the illusion was fostered 
that Fascism is the guardian of decency and religion against 
Communism. There is no doubt that this obstinate delusion 
exercised a powerful influence in bringing about the fall of 
France. Recently the (German controlled) Havas agency circu- 
lated a speech of Cardinal Baudrillart condemning the men who 
wished to continue the struggle against Nazi Germany on the 
ground that they would have plunged France into horrors worse 
than the Commune, and urging all good Frenchmen to co- 
operate and collaborate with the conqueror. 

The publication of this massive work—at so cheap a price—- 
should finally dispel any illusion that remains in ecclesiastical 
circles—or elsewhere—in English-speaking countries. It is 
especially addressed, of course, to Roman Catholics. “We pur- 
posely limit ourselves,” writes the anonymous author, “to a 
treatment of the persecution of the Catholic Church. The battle 
in defence of the Evangelical Church, conducted in some parts 
in a manner truly heroic—particularly by the body known as the 
‘Confessional Church ’—deserves a separate treatment.” The 
author is a German. The work under review is a translation 
from his manuscript, and it is admirably done. 

The main essentials of the story have already been told in 
various books, notably by Dr. Micklem. The great value of this 
work is the immense number of documents that it provides with 
truly German thoroughness. The detailed exposure of the action 
taken by the Government in its official capacity against the 
officials of the Roman Catholic Church and their teaching, 
especially in relation to the work of education, makes it impossible 
for any fair-minded person to maintain either that there was no 
persecution or that it was merely the work of irresponsible 
individuals. At the same time, since the Nazis rightly maintain 
that it is their Party that governs Germany, the activities of the 
Party are also given adegute treatment. 

It is a record of shameless chicanery and brutal terror. The 
object of the Government was, so far as possible, to sterilise the 
independent life of the Church by imposing the most far-reaching 
limitations on the expression of orenion on the ground that this 
The work of the Party was to stir 


involved “ political action.” 


up the latent prejudice against Catholicism by innuendo, slander 
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and abuse, and to organise demonstrations against bishops and 
other ecclesiastics whom the Government dared not openly attag 
or arrest. Not the least moving element in the story is the fins 
courage and dignity shown by the German episcopate, though 
the devotion shown by their followers, constantly manifested by 
patient but faithful crowds who—often at great danger to them. 
selves—flocked to hear their bishops preach, or to receive their 
blessing as they passed by, is no less arresting. 

Three points stand out from this mass of material. The 
persecution began almost as soon as Hitler came to power; the 
ink was hardly dry on the Concordat before its terms wer 
flagrantly broken, which makes the more strange the slowness 
of certain Church circles to recognise the facts. But mor 
important than the persecution is the doctrine, the outlook op 
life, which is intended to take the place, not only of Catholicism, 
but of that Christian faith which is shared by all the Churches 
The ruthless thoroughness with which the religion of a chose 
German race, of whom Hitler is the Messiah, is inculcated, ang 
its effect on the young, is overwhelmingly displayed in this book 
Nazism is a religion that brooks no rival. The third conclusion 
is more encouraging. The evidence shows that there are mult- 
tudes who have not bowed the knee to the false god. Superior 
force may have compelled them to bow down in the House of 
Rimmon. But their “ Heil Hitler ” does not spring from the hear 
Their freedom can only come when National Socialism is over 
thrown. It is legitimate to hope that there will come a point 
at which Christian forces in Germany will assist in this over 
throw. A. S. DUNCAN-Jongs. 


God in this World 


By A. A. David. (Centenary Press. 3s. 64. 
By C. A. Alington. (Centenary Press 


The Activity of God. 
The Kingdom of God. 
3s. 6d.) 

THESE two new volumes of the Christian Challenge Series, by 
the Bishop of Liverpool and by the Dean of Durham, have s 
far a common theme that their purpose is to correct the ideas 
of those people who think of God’s activity as something belong. 
ing only to a sphere far away, or only to a remote future; the 
are concerned to insist that here in this actual world of ours, 
among all its evils and confusions, God is active, His kingdom 
is present. 

The Bishop of Liverpool insists that the fundamental principle 
to be discerned in God’s activity is the value of human persons, 
as beings endowed with a power of choice; God “ respects human 
freedom,” and therefore will not establish an order of things 
by forcible coercion, but by working in and through men’ 
voluntary choices. Men have often wished to see God’s work- 
ing in nature, but, because natural events in themselves con 
tinually seem not subjected to any divine direction, this has 
involved men in perplexity and a confused variety of opinions 
Modern knowledge has given us a new conceptien of the extent 
and complexity of nature, but by showing within nature itsell 
something like purposive choice, it has made it easier to see God 
“at work within as well as over the works of His hands.” 

With regard to war, though the Bishop is not a pacifist, he 
wants to see Christians doing what they can to remove th 
causes of war and banish a vindictive spirit. In this connexion 
he repeats what is very commonly asserted, but is, I believe, 
untrue, that “most wars of recent times have had their origin 
in economic pressure.” Sir Norman Angell has argued cogent) 
against this opinion. The Bishop shows that even out of the 
huge evil of war God can bring good. He believes that advance 
can really be traced in social ideals. God allows evils to & 
brought about by man’s free will, because what God would 
secure is man’s willing co-operation with Him, and we shoud 
regard that as the goal of history. It will be seen that th 
Bishop’s little volume is calculated to give helpful stimulus t 
men’s thinking on the problems of our time. 

The Dean of Durham is concerned to correct what he thinks 
an overemphasis on the apocalyptic aspect of the Kingdom o 
God, and to show that the Kingdom is in one sense alread! 
present. He writes as someone who makes a fresh approac 
to these great questions. One main thing upon which he insists 
important—that the Christian message is essentially “ good news 
of what God has done, is doing, and is going to do, nor in the 
first instance the mere setting up of a new moral standard. His 
feeling also is no doubt right that people do not usually come 
away from church with a kindled joy at good news they have 
heard. My own experience of sermons, however, would lead me 
to question whether this is because preachers commonly put [or 
ward the moral imperative rather than the great acts of God 
comprised in the Christian creed. It seems to me rather t 
arise from the psychological law, affecting both preacher ané 
congregation, that what is familiar loses its power to thrill. It 
is difficult for people today to hear the announcement of God’ 
coming into this world in the Person of Christ, as it was heat 
when the message was utterly wonderful and new. How to com 
municate fresh power to the familiar is the problem of Chris 
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AMERICAN 
COMMENTARY 







“GOOD EVENING.” 






Many a Saturday night you have heard these words. 





















a They have been the beginning of a _ concise, straightforward broadcast of 
what the war news has meant to the President, the Government, and the people 
be of the U.S.A. 


To all of us these broadcasts have been a tonic for war-frayed nerves. Each 
of them has reviewed the march of events objectively, dispassionately, in a manner 
devoid of wishful thinking. 





In America this soft, calm voice has done as much as anybody’s, save President 
iple Roosevelt's, to convince America that its destiny is linked with Britain’s. In Britain 
this voice has brought to us comfort and courage, hope and faith in our mission. 

ns The voice is that of RAYMOND GRAM SWING, the outstanding American war 
tk. commentator, whose analysis of American opinion is the most careful and accurate 
‘ that it is possible for you to obtain. 


Long before he was famous as a broadcaster he was famous to the people of 
America and to the Chancel eries of the world as an outstanding journalist. 


RAYMOND GRAM SWING is now going to talk to the people of Britain every 
the week. He is going to tell us of the trend of American opinion and of the efforts that 
ion are being made in America on Britain’s behalf, and to warn us of the efforts of our 
Y enemies in the whole Amcrican continent. 


the columns of the Sunday Express. Each week he will contribute a new and original 


} He has chosen to speak to the people of Britain each and every Sunday through 
article. The first will appear on Sunday. Every intelligent Briton will want to read 


Raymond Gram Swing 
in the 


| SUNDAY EXPRESS 


I Unless you are a regular reader it is vitally important that you 
| place an order with your newsagent now for the Sunday Express. 
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tianity today; it is given to some men to do it. Dr. Alington 
seems to me to fall into one common mistake—interpreting the 
sayings of Jesus by the etymology of Greek words. The Greek 
word we translate “repent” was probably never heard “on the 
lips of Christ.” He spoke Aramaic, and the Aramaic word He 
used for “repent” was probably one which means “ return.” 
Similarly, it is idle to discuss what was meant by “ the kingdom 
is within you,” until we have enquired what Aramaic phrase the 
Greek is likely to represent, as is done in G. Dalman’s book 
The Words of Fesus. Epwyn BEVAN. 


The Diggers 


Left-Wing Democracy in the English Civil War. By D. W.- 
Petegorsky. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 





It is natural that a period of social disruption and civil war 
should be productive of much political speculation, good, bad 
and indifferent. And such was the case with the English Civil 
War. Never were so many pamphlets issued from the Press, 
sO many interesting ideas put forward, as in the fascinating and 
celebrated Army Debates reported in the Clarke Papers ; above 
all, there were the great minds of Milton, Hobbes, Harrington. 
In which class we are to regard the outpourings of Winstanley, 
with which this book is chiefly concerned, it is not easy to say: 
there is an occasional good point which he makes, the rest chiefly 
belongs to the category of the bad or indifferent. 

There has already been a good deal of writing by English and 
German writers on the democratic and egalitarian ideas of the 
seventeenth century—probably more than enough, certainly to 
satisfy the needs of this reader. Gerard Winstanley may have 
sufficient in him to warrant an essay, an historical article, but 
certainly not to justify a whole book, even when eked out with 
a study of the background of social ideas which have been very 
well studied already. Apart from which, as an historian, I do 
not much sympathise with these studies of the political thought 
of So-and-So which pour from American University presses and 
the London School of Economics. And when done, they should 
be done only by the mature. What is the value of an immature 
study of an immature writer from a very immature social class 
in the seventeenth century? Very exiguous, I fear. 

Harrington, Hobbes, Milton were great men with sophisticated 
minds whose every word is worth paying attention to. Not so 
with these half-baked and uneducated writers who express the 
desires of the wholly illiterate Diggers or Levellers. Gerard 





THE NEW YEAR 


Many responded to our Christmas Appeal, 
and for their help we thank them warmly. 


They have led the way. 


Will others now follow 2? Much is 
wanted but we face 1941 with 
optimism because we know our 


appeal will not fail. 


You who have not yet responded —will 
you send your New Year Gift for 
those less fortunate than yourselves, 
for they feel the pinch even more 


than you do? 
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Winstanley emerged from nowhere—nothing is known about 
him, except apparently that he kept a shop—into the blare of 
publicity with the naive attempt of the Diggers in 1649 to 
cultivate St. George’s hill in common, from which they wer 
very properly driven by the neighbouring inhabitants. He wrot 
various pamphlets expressing such profound ideas as: 

If Reason, King, do rule in thee 

There’s truth and peace and clemencie 

When Reason rules in whole mankind 

Nothing but peace will all men find, &c. 
(He means, of course, what Winstanley means by reason.) His 
writings all spring from the boring inferiority-complex of th: 
under dog: 

The Father now is rising up a people to himself out of th 
dust, that is out of the lowest and most despised sort of people 
that are counted the dust of the earth, mankind, that are tro4 
under-foot. In these and from these shall the Law of Righteoy. 
ness break forth first. 

Of course. And he very much resented the 
sharp punishing laws . . . made to forbid fishermen, shepherds, 
husbandmen and tradesmen for ever preaching of God apy 
more but schollars bred up in humane letters only should de 
that worke. 
How right, in a way, Laud was, and what trouble these lunatics 
gave him with the rubbish they thought! Who wants a whol 
chapter on the Social and Political Philosophy of the Digger 
Movement? We have heard too much about their philosophy, 
social or political ; they were just a mob of illiterate fanatics, 
However, in justice, it must be said that Mr. Petegorsky has 
put a lot of work into this book—in origin a thesis; he has 
visited a lot of libraries and read a lot of books and pamphlets; 
he offers, at too much length it is true, a number of quite sensible 
comments on these crack-brained writers. It is nice to think 
that he has got his doctorate. But why a book, where an article 
would have been quite enough? A. L. Rowse. 






























Poetry in War 


Death at Sea. By Frederic Prokosch. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
Thirty-Five Poems. By Herbert Read. (Faber. 2s. 6d. 
The Gailows-Cross. By Herbert Palmer. (Dent. 2s. 6d 
Song and Idea. By Richard Eberhart. (Chatto and Windus. 6s 










Blind Men's Flowers Are Green. By Rayner Heppenstal 
Secker and Warburg. §s.) 
The Curlew Cries. By J. Redwood Anderson. (Oxford University 






Press. §s.) 
Poems of Two Wars. By Sir John Squire. (Hutchinson. 1s. 
Poets of To-morrow. Cambridge Poetry, 1940. (Hogarth Press. 6s 
Best Poems of 1940. Edited by Thomas Moult. (Cape. 6s. 
The Mind of Man. By John Gawsworth. (Richards. Is 









PECULIAR things—peculiar commonp!aces—are now expected from 
poets in a war; or rather a war is expected to plant such 
commonplaces in the poet and raise a full crop. People expect 
them to be possessed, as they themselves are exclusively possessed, 
by war ; they expect them to be amateur propagandists, propping 
up their immediate public chins. 

On its present scale of size and compulsion, what does wat 
really do to poets? It confuses them, certainly, unless they 
have the very clearest and most unusual apprehension of life 
For a bit the last war confused Rilke. It confused utter) 
the heart and intellect of Rupert Brooke, who came to do al 
that was expected of him, except die in action. After confusion 
clears a little, the faculties of a poet may well be numbed bj 
the aggregate suffering and collective inhumanity of war. These 
may be things he can only write of when, eventually, the frost 
has broken. Such numbness followed Rilke’s confusion. He was 
astonished by human heroism, but observed that heroism could 
become a habit. He was appalled by the collective inhumanity, 
and emphasised the sanctity of the individual heart, saying that 
in peace even the village idiot’s cries were heard if he fell into 
the pond. More important, he realised that there is not new 
suffering, or a greater quantity of suffering, in war, which, while 
it continues, concentrates all suffering, so to speak, in locality 
and time. The total of physical, emotional and spiritual pai 
humanity has already suffered, and suffers continuously, here of 
there. 

This does not excuse co!dness or aloofness in war ; but it does 
lay down that we should be as conscious of tragedy when it 
cattered in peace as when war collects it and makes it hug 
ind obvious. Otherwise we falsify life and are drowned bj 
war. If concern for ends is formal or weak, war may reasonably 
intensify it (consider the popularity now of Tolstoy's Wa 

1d Peace); if it is not just weak, but also false, then {als 
demands are fulfilled by false poets (and we get treated also © 
such sentiments as the one—remember “ Channel Fog: Continent! 
Isolated ”—above a review the other day in The Time 
Literary Supplement: “Sustained Interest in the Ultimat 
Problems”). A war poem is properly a battle song, a 
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the only true English poetry I know of occasioned by the last 
war—Wilfred Owen’s—is tragic poetry, and not war poetry ; any 
more than War and Peace is 3 “ war book.” 

Up to a point, war (and the last five years have been war and 
pre-war, not war and peace) is an extra test for both the reader 
and writer of poems ; and if I use it on this collection of new 
books, we shall get—one book excepted—the most dismal results. 
Mr. Prokosch and Mr. Read, and no others, are conscious of the 
war deeply, owning, that is, a vital sense. The others are only 
superficially and conventionally aware of life. A vital sense, too, 
is not equivalent to Wordsworth’s first requirement, the “ vital 
soul,” the active, creative sensibility ; and in Mr. Read, whatever 
there may be of general Truths, to go on with Wordsworth, I find 
little of external things, and no vital power. So, respecting him 
as a man of letters and a man, in a good sense, “of his time,” 
which his detractors certainly are not, I care little for this 
selection from all his work 

Mr. Prokosch has some vital power. He is called usually a 
Romantic. If he is one, he kicks, all the same, against the 
romantic drift so primly analysed by the humanists of his own 
country. He could once be fairly accused of the Romantic 
morbidity of “brooding over past sensations,” as though they 
had satisfying and complete value. His poems have still a 
romantic slide of smooth rhythm; and his tropes are seldom— 
not so much usual, as (compare Auden) actively and originally 
common. Louis MacNeice’s clegance is tinselly, fresh and 
sharp. Mr. Prokosch’s is less hard, and does not surprise the 
reader so much. But you cannot call someone a romantic who 
sees, without accepting, “ that horrible disorderly whirlpool, man’s 
desire,” or takes Ulysses, “in love with change alone,” as an 
archetype of our own drift. He does not, like some humanists, 
demand a revival of “reason” (the poem on Moliére) ; he does 
not, like Auden, go so far as to prescribe; he proclaims love 
(at times, I must say, making only a_ gesture of this 
love), and talks against us for having loved too privately, 
or lived by ourselves in the “very shadows of love,” and 
beyond that affirms little more than, “somewhere” we shall 
start again, “somewhere” the waters of calm and health are 
rising. If you complain of “somewhere,” what more can any 
of us say now? 

Mr. Prokosch is self-absorbed, like a large pebble, in many of 
these latest poems. Read “Sunburned Ulysses,” “ The Sand,” 
“ Moliére,” “The Victims,” “War of Nerves,” “The Country 
House,” “The Reapers,” think of his image of the waves—the 
sea of history and the “ wilderness of transition "—moving back- 
wards and forwards over us. With many different intensities 
he will illuminate and delight those who can read him without 
prejudice: 

From Thurso to Penzance, : 
And Eastward to Lowestoft move the unequal mists, 
Gently testifying to the stifling solaces of a tradition: 
The widow sits knitting in the mossy cottage, 
The weasel-eyed friend strolls down the lane with his spaniel, 
And the silver tea service, left out under the starlight, and still 
As Everest, is gathering dew. 


Best Bakers Bake it 
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That is one image with a system of roots; and, from the Poem 
on Moliére, here is another, which I offer as a taste: 
. . . the intricately spun 

Laws of reason lie burnished like hieroglyphics in the sun, 

And whatever it illuminated, whatever it gave 

Of learning and perception in wave upon black wave 

Lies lost as utterly as Othello’s howl, or Dido’s unforgettable cay, 

Mr. Eberhart’s poems have the appeal of genuineness and wig. 

ful incompetence. Both he and Mr. Heppenstall mistake cop. 
sciousness of the horrible disorderly whirlpool for intuition, oply 
Mr. Heppenstall is more pretentious. He drips rather late from 
the Orage jelly bag. Mr. Herbert Palmer rants, less with 
humanity than himself in view. There is a poem in his book 
“Let the damned ride their earwigs to Hell, but let me not join 
them,” with a genuine, though trivial, defiance. Sir John Squires 
poems are concocted of the prejudice and literary fashion of the 
mass. Mr. Anderson’s are remnants left over from romantic 
vagueness and its final decline into an idiot naturalism. The 
Best Poems of 1940 are most of them, as usual, the worst. Mr 
Gawsworth’s poems are as near ultimate cold, or nothing, x 
connected words could ever be. Cambridge Poetry, 194, 
has not much character; and there is not evidence enough 
in any one contribution (as I know well from the experience ¢ 
editing New Verse) to justify anyone expecting something from 
A, B or C. Mr. Bateman’s poem on an engraving by Diire 
is likeable and positive, all the same. GEOFFREY GRrIGSON. 


‘* Airrt’’ in the Theatre 


Purple Dust. By Sean O’Casey. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

The Dull Ass’s Hoof. By Ronald Duncan. (Fortune Press. 6s) 
Five Plays of 1940. By Various Authors. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6¢, 
ONCE at a drama festival I was confronted with an ambitious 
and, I thought, extremely silly play in verse. Fortunately it 
was so ill-staged that I did not have to discuss its quality, but 
was compelled to prefer to it one of the orthodox plays about 
village postmistresses or supposedly mc bund old persons with 
a bit of money ; but a disgruntled player said to me afterwards, 
“It is eyvident, Adjudicatorr, that ye have no appreciation 0 
airrt in the theatre.” 

If I am ever suspicious of “ airrt,” it is because so often it has 
chosen the wrong medium, and gains nothing from being acted on 
astage. That is the last thing one cou'd say of Mr. O’Casey’s play 
Purple Dust cries out for the proscenium and the living voice 
It is “ airrt ” in the sense that it pays little heed to the conventions 
of the commercial theatre, but the writing is so sure and lively 
that the patrons of that theatre cou'd enjoy it at its face value 
as a comedy of relationships. Two Englishmen and their mis 
tresses take an old house in Ireland, and a chorus of workmen 
provide spirited commen*iry on the general situation and its 
particular workings among the quartet and a quintum quid. 
There are, if I read the play aright, two themes, so inter-related 
as to be one. Mr. O’Casey sees the clash between English and 
Irish as a clash not only in politics but in fundamental ways 
of living. His Irish and English characters are on two different 
pianes of consciousness: the English matter-of-fact, masculine, 
selective, relying on planned achievement, on authority and 
tradition, the Irish receptive, intuitive, living in a realm of time 
less imagination, where the forces of the past work powerfully 
within the present. The English are attracted to the Irish waj 
of living because, without realising it, they want to come closet 
to their own unconscious minds, to their own intuition ; but they 
cannot relax, they cannot shed their prejudices. So the attempt 
ends in failure, except for the women, who find the workmen 
more use to them than their own men, because they are nearet 
to their way of thinking. 

All this underlies a play of remarkable brilliance and charm. 
If I am puzzled by it, it is partly because Mr. O’Casey, 3 
usual, writes dialogue on different planes. For example, the 
younger girl, who is practical enough, suddenly describes het 
middle-aged lover as “ A toddler thricking with a woman’s legs; 
a thief without the power to thieve the things he covets ; a lous 
burrowing in a young lioness’s belly ; a perjurer in passion; 3 
gutted soldier bee whose job is done, and still hangs on to life.” 

With Mr. Duncan, adjudicators would know where they were 
He is very serious, very earnest, sometimes impressive, 
a telling phrase ; but 


at once. 
and every now and then he hammers out 
his characters are often abstractions, banker, Conservative, priest, 
scholar, and much of what they say has been heard before 

Five Plays takes us to the commercial theatre. The plays 
range from feannie, a slight and adroit piece of theatre, built on 4 
sure-fire principle, to Thunder Rock. The principle of Jeannie is 
that, if you concentrate upon one near-real figure, you can get 
away with the ciphers necessary to the concentration ; but yout 
central figure must not be quite real, or he or she would bust 
the bottom out of the play. There is no “airrt” about Jeanne, 
but it is very well done. Thunder Rock has “ airrt” and to 
spare. It has, also, something to say, it says it sincerely, a1 d is 
far and away the best plav of the bunch. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Fiction 

The Battlers. By Kylie Tennant. (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) 

King’s Masque. By Evan John. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Foundation Stone. By Lella Warren (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 


Tue Battlers are, as one might expect, people who battle, not 
against other people, but against undefeatable life, simply for 
the sake of living, and in the end it is only death that defeats 
them. For no disaster kills their hope, and they snatch at jobs 
and rumours of jobs, at “anything, as long as it gave them 
hope, as long as it gave them somewhere to go, made them feel 
that they were not merely moving slowly around the walls of a 
great gaol, dragged on a chain from one dole-station to the next.” 
They are the outcasts from the Australian industrial system— 
including agriculture in industry—who go on the road in vans, 
and sulkies, and even decrepit cars, living partly on the dole, 
which appears to be given in a humane manner. They are in- 
curable wanderers, even the women who are occasionally tugged 
by a desire for a settled home. But the dice are loaded against 
them, they succeed with all their labour in earning or getting 
ony a bare subsistence: flood, fire, or police interference in- 
variably ruins their hope of obtaining a solid grip. Yet they 
marry and have children, who almost always become uneducated 
nomads, though girls sometimes marry into stability and join 
those who inhabit houses; they have their own morality, their 
own code, and admirable qualities of courage and endurance. 

The book, by the author of Foveaux, is written with great 
freshness, and we get the impression that Miss Tennant 
desperately wants us to know about these people. So although 
the book is picaresque, and so without much form, the urgency, 
the humour, the kindliness carry us along. There is no theme 
as there is in, say, The Grapes of Wrath, but there is a stark 
realism, much vivid description, and a wealth of diverting 
characters. The thread which keeps the story together is the 
relationship between the saturnine Snow and the toothless girl 
known as The Stray, whose life brings them always in contact 
with the remarkable Phippsy (she was a Chester-Phipps who 
danced on the road and could sinz, but who was fat, absolutely 
useless, and heroically refined), with the Busker, with Thirty-Bob, 
with the ’Postle, and a dozen others. A refreshing book, without 
much thought, it is true, but which seems to come straight from 
life, with no smell of the study or of the lamp. 

The remark seems apposite, because there is a whiff of both 
about Mr. Evan John’s story of the French Revolution ; there 
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is a little too much the sense that we are reading history. By 
the problem of the historical novel is almost insoluble—almoy 
since Mr. Robert Graves appears to have solved it in his Claudiy 
books, which he did by making the difficulties which fay 
Claudius absolutely contemporary. Mr. John skilfully avoids yy 
effect of giving us a period piece, but still we feel that al] thi 
happened a hundred and fifty years ago, and that he fails to ta. 
us there. His book, written from the monarchical point of yiey 
is readable and exciting ; it is wetl-constructed and opens UD: 
deal of new ground which is not popularly known, and its ab, 
shifting of the scene, rather in the cinematograph-manner, giv 
us a stimulating sense of the simultaneity of events in varioy 
parts of the globe. 

He tells us the romantic story of Count Axel Fersen, th 
handsome Swede who was in love with Marie Antoinette, anj 
did his utmost to save her. So besides the oft-told tale of th 
French Court, we hear a great deal about that brilliant if pg 
quite solid enough monarch King Gustavus III of Sweden, anj 
the Swedish scenes are perhaps the best part of the story, possibly 
because they are unknown, and one has no temptation to argy 
either about fact or the interpretation of character. Mr. John 
very cleverly works in a number of well-known figures—t, 
decayed Young Pretender, Necker, Madame de Staél, Sain. 
Simon, Napoleon, Madame Tussaud, Gouverneur Mors 
Mirabeau, and a score of other old friends, our main interey, 
however, being concentrated on Fersen, whose life Mr. John hy 
studied closely from contemporary documents. Oddly enough . 
his book is less a plea for monarchy than an indictment ¢ 


W 


oligarchy ; but, as should be in a novel, it is the personal elemen 
that focuses the attention. 

Foundation Stone is also an historical novel, or rather a period 
piece, since it introduces no historical characters. It takes us 
to quote the blurb, “from the settled, civilised splendours ¢ 
South Carolina to the Alabama backwoods, from the Eighteen 
Twenties to the end of the Civil War.” It is rather flocculen 
and unwieldy; it should be a great deal crisper. Nothing in 
especial stands out, and it is dominated by no idea. The ston 
is of the Whetstone family, especially that of Gerda, the author- 
tarian matriarch who began to bear children at fourteen and made 
rather a hash of their upbringing. The characters are a litt 
Gim ; they are animated by their animal and acquisitive desires 
but never seem directed by thought. There is plenty of variety 
in the family, and in their negro retainers, and we learn a del 
about the way of life of the invaders of the coiton country, the 
Gispossessors of the Indians, and something of how the familie 
fared during the Civil War. In short, the book is instructive, 
and it does not lack entertainment, but there is no real driving 
force behind it. Today, more than ever, in reading a novel w 
need to feel the illuminating spirit of the author, ask for 4 
philosophic background (the pill being duly gilded, of course), or 
at least for something which will make humanity seem admirable, 
if only as players in a tragic pageant. Sentimentality, as in this 
novel, may colour the whole, but it does not give it a life of it 
own. Bonamy Doprét 
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THE City’s face is deeply scarred, but its courage is undaunted 
If it was imagined in Berlin that this sort of aerial onslaught 
would produce any weakening of Britain’s financial front, th 
results must look very disappointing. What has 
happened? In spite of dislocation, the financial machinery is stl 
functioning efficiently, and nobody can complain of any serious 
difficulty in transacting essential business. On the investmenl ; 
front the Government’s two new Icans have both got off to: 
good start, gilt-edged have reached new war-time peaks, and 
the so-called speculative sections have gained rather than los 
ground. Inevitably, the volume of Stock Exchange business, much 
of which is normally dependent on telephone communication, ha 
been small, but even the modest buying which has come througi 
has disclosed a dearth of stock. 

Investors are just as determined as ever to see things through, 
so that prices will remain sensitive whenever buying deveiops 
One source of demand which has helped the London market 3 
good deal in recent months, and is still by no means exh rusted 
is the proceeds of dollar securities requisitioned by the Treasury 
In the latest list of called-up stocks are many, like Americal 
Telephone and Telegraph and Anaconda Copper, which have beet 
I imagine, therefore, that the total sum 
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Most of the money—one h 
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favourites on this side. 
involved is pretty substantial. 
will go into Government loans, but there is bound to be 
overflow into higher-yielding investments 

(Continued on page 74 
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endureth for ever.’”’ 
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the Scriptures into every language | 
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man may read the good news in his | 
own tongue. | 


Did ever mankind so need the message 
of peace and good will? 


Your contribution will help to keep 
this great work moving during these | 
critical times. 
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When Dickens 
had a cold! 


‘| 


gills, damp in the eyes, twitchy 


AM at this moment deaf in 
the ears, hoarse in the throat, 


red in the nose, green in the 


in the joints and fractious in 
temper from a most intolerable 


and oppressive cold.” 


Thus wrote Charles Dickens 
in 1843 in a letter to his 
fellow novelist, Harrison 
Ainsworth. Colds must have 
been colds in those days, 
and to make matters worse 
















there was no 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 97 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be 
marked with the words “ Crossword Puzzle”’ and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing 
belo The name of the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 
ing tssue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 2\d. stamp, otherwise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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Communal but not necessarily com- 
munistic (8 

8. Now he has wings (4 

13. They are neatly folded (5 


ACROSS 7 


1. Not the result of bursting shells—or 
are they? (11 


B nar ee 15. One way of defining a poster? (9 
17. It sounds rather like a French 
11. “ Yet once more, O ye and school of motoring, but is, in fact, 
on more Ye myrties brown om . 
MAitean) (7 equine (8 
» 18. Rolled out of a bed at sea, all repu 
12 and 27. Goddess and an Irish bird in tation gone (8 
dr ematic fore 4 words) (4, 3, 3,7 21. Chalk it up—with this! (6 
14 and y. Pack on the down (4 words 23. Mrs Humphry Ward’s was 





 2,3,4 William (4 
16. Its winds are taken with beauty (5) 2s. Bloodsucker (< 
2 H } t 
c lrago Oesn’ » ) " 
19. The dragon doesn’t have to prac 26. The Maltese Cat made history at 
tise this; it comes natural 5 this (4 
20. Fed back to those who finish (9 - 
22 he animal is not wholly on the SOLUTION TO 
defensive (7 CROSSWORD No. 95 
24. This plum might gain distinction at - — 
the cattle show (7 
27. See 12 
28. Miss would do just as well (4 
29. Flattering description of a bagman 
G woods) 5, 3,3 
DOWN 
Heaven's first law, according to 
Pope (5 
3. “ She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth Shake 
speare S 
4. An Archbishop gets into his gar 
ment backwards! (4 
5. Or not to be used empty? (6 
6. The artist can’t say “I haven't a 
rag on” (9 
SOLUTION ON JANUARY 3ist 


The winner of Crossword No. 95 is Mr. Edmund Balding, 60 


Russell Square, W.C. 1 


FALSE TEETH 


> 
Are they on your mind? 
When, through shrinkage of the gums, a 
denture loses its original suction grip, 
discomfort and embarrassment serve as 
constant reminders of its presence in the 
mouth. To end this unpleasant state of 
denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false 
teeth fit firmly. Comfort and confidence are 
restored and there will be no more chafing of 
the gums, no more embarrassing situations. 
Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 72) 
BANK PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
True to forecast, all the banks have maintained their dividends, 
which they are thoroughly justified in doing, and all, except 
Martins, show a moderate fall in their published profit. These 
are the detailed figures: 


Net Profits. Inc. or Dec, 





4 4 

Barclays 1,525,665 ... — 259,215 
District 446,018 ... — 44,072 
Lloyds 1,383,807 ... — 205,839 
Martins 891,029 ... + 15,006 
Midland 1,933,093 .... — 248,257 
National Provincial 1,697,539 ... — 21,445 
Westminster 1,310,630 165,115 

9,187,781 — 928,937 


In the aggregate the published profits of these seven banks 
fell by a little under 10 per ceat. last year, a reduction which 
was more nominal than real when allowance is made for the 
heavier charge for taxation. Shareholders have good cause for 
satisfaction at results such as these in a year which has witnessed 
a substantial rise in costs, to say nothing of other troubles. 


MARTINS RECORD DEPOSITS 

First among the banks to give us its fu‘l balance-sheet figures 
Martins shows changes which have been apparent as indicating 
the trend throughout 1940. Deposits, at £123,313,176, have risen 
by nearly £13,000,000, or about I2 per cent., to a mew record 
level. At the same time the cash holding has been strengthened 
by about £2,000,000 to £14,316,969, the cash ratio thus having 
risen from 11.23 to 11.55 per cent. Bill holdings show little 
change, but a sharpish fall of £8,000,000, or about 18 per cent, 
in advances is more than counterbalanced by an_ increase of 
£11,450,000 to £45,458,772 in investments. The proportion of 
investments to deposits is up from 30.62 to 36.67 per cent. 


SELFRIDGE FINANCIAL PLAN 

At long last a scheme has been drawn up which should deal 
effectively with the immediate financial problems of the Selfridge 
group. A new £1,000,000 trading company takes over the trading 
assets and liabilities of Selfridge and Co., the existing 4 per cent. 
debenture stock is replaced by a § per cent. stock and an issue 
is being made for cash of £300,000 4} per cent. prior lien deben- 
ture ranking ahead of the 5 per cent. stock. This new money 


will be used in settling tax liabilities, and paying off loans, - 
the balance will be available for additional working c 
Another part of the scheme removes William Whiteley an Co 


from Selfridge control, and brings to an end, on terms, the 
Selfridge guarantee of the 25 per cent. ordinary dividend which 


has cost such large sums in recent years. 

So far, so good. Selfridge and Co. now has a chance to make 
a fresh start under its new management, and there is scope for 
improvement whenever trading conditions give the board a reason- 
able chance. It is obvious, however, that at some future date the 
share capital will have to be written down, probably rather heavily. 
Amounts due by former directors appearing in the balance-sheet 
at £115,031 are described by the auditors as “doubtful of re- 
covery,” and other assets are carried at figures out of all relation 
to their present or likely future value. Meantime, shareholders 
must accept this creditors’ scheme as offering the only way out of 
immediate troubles. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, Loement, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital - = P ° _ £4,500,0 
] ery Fund we ° . ° £2.47 
Currency Reserve . ‘a am ba £ 2.000,0 
Reserve Liability of Pro tors under the Charter £4,500,( 

The Banl v has numerous Branches throughout ‘Aesvalie ar New 
Zealand, sues Telegraphic Trans fers, Letters of Credit and Draf also 
Circular Credits and Trave rs’ Cheques available in all parts of the ri 
Dey ts for fixed periods 1 ved 
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from a stock that offers the widest possible range of 





choice. Lists can be sent. 
All the glory of the world would be buried 
in_ oblivion nate Ge d had provided mortals 
b PHILOBIBLON 
J. € E. BU MPUS, LTD. 
rs Maiesty the Kins 











eS ‘OXFORD ST RE ET. W.1 = . 


Telephone: Mayjfa 1 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





Babe WORKED DIRECTOR needs 
tance Box t King Six 

Cig eferred—o it accept 
presse They're Sd 











APPOINTMENTS 
— BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
U 
Applications nvited for various vacancies arising 


the organisation, administration and 
to Europe and Overseas 











Ci i > full details of their education 
: special reference to languages, exper- 
‘ 1 owledge of internativnal affairs 
The posts vacant are for the duration of the war 
1 irry entry to the permanent staff 
Applicant t be over thirty years of age, unles 
~ Military Service. Date of birth sheuld be CAPETOWN £53 ' 
Salar according to age, grade ol appoimmtment , ; 
alit certain senior appointmenss cart q 4 8 scat 
tae DURBAN £61. 
ca marked “ Europe Over i io 
the Overseas Recruitment Officer ; 
London, W.1, by 25th Jar 





I amped and addressed envelopes sl 


—" a First Class 
RITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION throughout 














Applica t ted for the post of Annour 
Tra r botl na of the following 
Frencl Germat Italian Spanisl 
D I Norweriat Danish, Swedisl ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP 
| Czech Hun zarian Serbo-Cr co. LTD 
Rurr " n i kussial abic a 2 - 
Ruma Gne & mn Ar ; Tudor Court. Fairmile Park Road 
Candida 1eed not t Briush Nationalit Cobham, Surrey. Te! Cobham 285! 
nd gene jucation and sl Id 
Ww ternationa fi 
Ex ’ r of writing for publica 
7 } } ssential b 
" ; bb "7 rrustees of Uppingham School announce that, 
Le wgetong nated ni sa : in deference to the reque ft the Secretary of 
hagpthad” — ese Seria sina sAbcgatloes State for Air, they have agreed to release their Head 
and is oe — , Master, Mr. J. F. Wolfenden, for the first two terms of 
’ S re ce — . 1941 in order that he may undertake the task of arrangin 
. : me | pe 2 pen the scheme of Pre-Entry training for the Air Force. In 
\ a ‘SC . a > his absence trom the School his place as Head Master 
re 1 ead will be taken by Mr. P F Saunnpers, Housemaster of 
1 Lorne House 
Iw amped and 





yRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


: gee ee PERSONAL 

















‘ vay wit “ os : 2 er D and INVALID gentlewomen, bombed from 
i ts w and sf » for: d their homes, have lost all their possessions. Help 
. he che I t tr , r 1s to give them cheer and comfort and the joy of know 
mn ' man } sdicest key iz they are not forgotten.—A,ppeal “S,”’ DIsTREsse! 
lo } 4G } " GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.€ 
irs a ind xperic 
i ire esser | qualifications 
be er thirty years o! age, unless »POOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
Milit Service Date of birth should t ) gratefully received by vicar’s wife tor soldiers 
i canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send 
Salar jing to ag 1 qualifications d Canteen,” The Spectator Office 
t t 690 per annum " 
icant are for the duration of u ' YAULTLESS Typing. From rod. per 1,000. Carbons 
ry entry to the permanent staff Ik 2d. Novels, Plays, Verse, Theses Highly r m 
irked “ Language Supervisor” should <4 ‘1D : av © Sedipen ong. gC we I a ct ‘ 
verseas Recruiement Officer Broadcestina mended—Dorortny SHIRLEY, 138 Green Lane, Edgware 
House, I W.1., by grist Januarv, 1941. Cand 
lates req icknowledgement of their appl ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., carbon 
f the final resi wuld enclose ) | 4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. Muss N. McFARLANE (C 
amped a ressed envelope Ihe Study. 96, Marine Parade. Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 





17, 194! 75 


\ ONOMARKS.—Permanent address. Specia! war- 
‘ time facilities.s'- p.a.—WriteBM MONO23 W.C.1 
PEAL Shetland Knitwear.—Pullovers and Cardi- 
\ gans; all colours including Khaki, Navy and Air 
Force Blue. Shawls Rugs, Tweeds, etc. Remnant parcels 
wool for bedspreads. ~Mrs. HAMILTON, Voe, Shetland. 


TS CHRISTINA FOYLE LITERARY AGENCY 
INVITES MSS Novels, popular Biographies 
lravel, Science, Religion. Assured market for suitable 

works. 121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Ts FRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,South 
Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross Bucks. Founded 1910. May. §306-7-8 
Wwe FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booklet— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (85G) Palace Gate, W.8 


\ ,ANTED Trained social research workers of 


persons with scientific or naturalist training and 





interests. ‘To do special work on morale, blitzed towns 
and associated problems. Bad pay hard wor 

nteresting subjects and outlets for initiative, including 
readiness to go anywhere any time Apply Box A. 832 


EDUCATIONAL 


GRATEFUL PARENT offers unbiassed par- 

A ticulars ot Boys’ Prep. School, in healthy, quiet 

it with own farm. Hapoy traditions and good 
Apply Box A833 


| EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 





4 194! 
Application is invited tor (i) Fellowships or (ii) Grants 
uid of research Phe Fellowships or Grants are in 
Jed tor i workers who are prevented from car- 
ing out earch work by routine duties or pressure of 
ther wor Ihey are limited to British-born subjects 
mally resident in Great Britain. In exceptiona r 
tances the Trustees may waive the condition as to 
lence 
rhe Tt so 
ron or 
I ramm cr 
gaged up¢ 





i ne The 
rtailed by the War 
Ihe duration of the awar 
e than two vears « 
mount will depend o 
id the circumstances of the applicant 

ms of application may be obtained trom the Sec 
retary, Dr. L. HADEN Guest, M.¢ M.P., Leverhul 
Research Fellowships, Kingscote House, 1, Watergate 
Blackfriars, London, E.C.4 

Applications ! or before March rst, 
194! ur will be announced in July and will dat 
from September Ist, 1941 
January, 1941 





rm 
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| OW THER COLLEGI!I FOR GIRLS 
ABERGELE, NORTH WALES 


Chairman: Sir RoNALD Mac eay, G.C.M.G 
Headmistress : Miss K. I. Savers, M.A., Cantab 
4 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Juni 
Senior and Music entrance scholarships will be held on 


3rd, 4th and sth March, 1941 Norma! tnclusive tees 
£144 ).a maximum senior s« arship {SO Pp.a For 
ll particulars apply to the HEADMISTRE Entries 


lose 18th February 


7 MOUNT SCHOOL, YORK. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten entrance scholarships of 


£50 to £60 a year (four reserved tor members of the 
Society of Friends) are offered to girls aged twelve to 
sixteen. Examination February. Particulars trom the 


HEADMISTRESS 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 

| yEFRESH YOURSELF w_ English country, 
\ 

A 


r descriptive list (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSI 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P.R, H, A.. Lrp.. St. GeorGe’s House. 193 Regent 
Street, W.1 








a THINK OF 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - » 142,150,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 








/ 











A Sussex Motor Mechanic 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK | THESE MEN AND 
Incorporated in Pony Established 1880. MELP THEM site 


You can well imagine what terrible perils this War is adding to 

the already hazardous tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 

Now more than ever do they need your help in pounds, 

. shillings and pence, to maintain them in their magnificent work. 
As the War at sea intensifies so the call from this Institution 

for your aid becomes more urgent. We know you will not fail 

us now—send whatever you can afford. 






ROYAL NATIONAL 


yndon Office: | LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
{RI 
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“To keep the 
Blood Pressure 
normal” 


That anxiety, excitement, alarm and 


THE S 


gY 







nervous irritation aggravate a susceptibility 









to abnormal blood pressure, especially in LEADI 
. <n : ; ; WELC 
later life, is well-known. That‘ Phyllosan 
, SPE 
brand tablets, taken regularly three times a 5 
' Met - MIDDI 
day before meals, have a stabilising eftect Tur 
















upon blood-pressure has been demonstrated Str 

both by clinical tests and by everyday ex- GiRIS 

| : : PUBLI 

perience over many years. of I 

‘ A NE\ 

A doctor writes: As One of the rst pre- Tue I 

{ rib ry of ' >] la j , should lik fn a mah + "AT 

CT1ve j / VilOS an | Mid like i ad } = COUN 

rd of com mendation to those whicl VOW have THEA 

}) é / AU / f receive /, / j ave lound at wWse fal Zh BAI I ] 
f ] oh eee cen } i 

( j ypertensi }/ CINE) 






***Phyllosan’ is not 





, M.B. R 
M’ 
shows 1 
that 1s 
the nec 
in the 
p executi 
and de 
q the que 
Minist« 
tion w: 
that v 
vigorot 
have be 
, aview 
countr’ 
only a 
capacit 


IS nece 


merely a_ tonic — 


Ray! 7 “ . “I had very high it is a 
the tortifying eftect of Phyllosan tablets Blood Pressure ”’ 
upon the heart and their revitalizing effect = 7 pad ; lood pressure. If crea tive force 


upon the whole organism. I 






No less important in this time of stress is 








rn, atc ott oe | a the apoio” 


Just two tiny tablets three times a day 'p j n’ tabl 1 trial, and I have 
before meals! But if you take the tablets 7 ie, aa 6 adie 2 , ar (Dr. )— 


regularly, the results will astonish you. 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


BRAND TABLETS 





























reserve 
womer 
to be s 
ing it 
key m 
use of 
impor 
Insure 
is ac 
mach 
or W 
thoug 
day. 
















to revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct 
your Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your 
Nerves, increase your Vital Forces, irrespective of age 


3 ‘ tity), and 20/-. Inclua Purchase 1 
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